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Original, hand-carved swimmer, done in_ black walnut, by 
Robert S. Kendig, Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Ill. 
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Child Growth and Development, 


Characteristics and Needs 


By the 
Curriculum Committee for Health, Physical 
Education and Safety in the Elementary Schools* 
Washington, D. C. 


Introduction 

N Washington, D. C., a new curriculum in health, 
[sic education, and safety is being developed 

for elementary school pupils. During the preliminary 
steps of the Curriculum Committee’s work, the mem- 
bers found themselves using the term, “the elementary 
school child,” with a variety of meanings. To a primary 
teacher it might signify a physically immature five- 
ear-old kindergartner; to an intermediate teacher of 
retarded children it might denote an over-age child, al- 
ready an adolescent. In order to maintain consistency 
in our planning, it was decided to describe, before pro- 
ceeding further, children as they are at various levels 
of growth. Our findings were recorded in a chart, 
“Child Growth and Development, Characteristics, and 
Needs.” 


Because it is important that all teachers be aware of 


1. Approaching 5 Years 


A. Physical Growth and Development 
1, Skeletal Growth: 

a. The rate of growth is slow compared to the first one 
and one-half years of life. 

b. The bones are not completely calcified. Their softness 
prevents breakage during the child’s frequent falls. 

2. Dentition : 

a. There is a full set of temporary teeth by three years. 

b. If deciduous teeth (baby teeth) decay, they should re- 
ceive the same treatment as permanent teeth. Regular 
visits to the dentist should be initiated by three and one- 
half years. 

3. Muscular Development : 

a. Development is confined largely to the large muscles. 

b. Some skill is developing in the use of arms, legs, and 
trunk. 

c. The development of various motor skills is uneven. The 
child may lose interest and ability in one skill while 
acquiring another. 

4. Organic Development: 

a. The system is sufficiently mature so that desirable habits 
of eating, sleeping, and elimination are fairly well 
established. 


This is a revision of the chart which originally appeared in 
the 1947 yearbook of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National Education Associa- 
tion entitled Organizing the Elementary School for Living and 
Learning. 

* The work of the Curriculum Committee is under the super- 
vision of Dr. Carl F. Hansen, First Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of Elementary Schools and Curriculum Revision, 
Katherine F. Scrivener, chairman, and Josephine C. Smith, 
co-chairman. Those directly concerned with the preparation 
of the chart were Grace E. Dodson, Frances C. George, Lor- 
raine G. Knupp, Marion E. Poole, James W. Taylor, and Eliza- 
beth M. Andrews, chairman. 
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the widespread development during all the ages of 
childhood, we began with characteristics of the child 
not yet in elementary school and included the child 
usually thought of as belonging in junior high school. 
A page of suggestions to accompany the chart requested 
teachers to use the five columns not only vertically 
to determine the development and resultant needs of a 
group, but horizontally to estimate the stages through 
which it had passed, and those which next might be 
expected. 

Because of space limitations here, the chart cannot 
be reproduced in its original form of five parallel col- 
umns. However, by observing that each age contains 
the same sections (A, Physical Growth and Develop- 
ment ; B, Characteristics ; C, Needs) developments may 
be traced and comparisons made within the several sec- 
tions.—Elizabeth M. Andrews. 


b. The child is interested in the genital organs and their 
function. Infantile masturbation is often an accompani- 
ment of this interest. 

c. As the child increases -his contacts outside the home, 
the probability of infectious diseases is increased for him. 


B. Characteristics 

1. The child approaching 5 years is very energetic and rest- 
less. He wishes constant activity. Fatigue may be indi- 
cated by a display of crossness. 

2. He is self-centered and has a growing desire to make his 
own decisions. Interference with his play or possessions 
is resented. There is a beginning sense of property rights. 
There is increased growth in social relationships with less 
grabbing, pushing, crying. He has learned to be verbally 
critical, but he now shares more. 

. Cooperative play is much enjoyed. A child will play with 
the same age group, or younger, or older, but likes to 
be “bigger than.” He shows off, but at times may be shy. 
He can recognize the skills of others. Boys’ and girls’ 
interests are similar. They play together. Boys are more 
quarrelsome than girls. 

4. Both locomotor and manipulative play are enjoyed. The 
use of imagination in play is seen. 

. Laughter is a frequent form of communication. Those 
who do not communicate readily through speech may be 
unable to achieve close relationships with other children. 

6. Toilet habits, getting a drink, etc., are well established. 


C. Needs 

1. Security within the family is a primary need. 

2. Companionship of other children is important. There is 
pleasure in initiating and playing simple games with sev- 
eral other children. 

3. There must be a wide variety of activities to develop the 
muscles of arms and shoulders, the trunk, and the legs 
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feet. Climbing and hanging activities are essential. 


Kiddy cars, wagons, scooters, tricycles, and boats are en- 


joyed. 


Nail-pounding and block-building are desirable. 


Additional play may -be sand, toys, dolls, and animals. 
Adults should deal rationally with the child if he exhibits 


over-interest in the sex organs. 


Cleanliness, loose cloth- 


ing, supervision of toilet habits, and substitution of other 
interests are needed. 


. The child should sleep 12 hours or longer. 
prime essential in building sturdy health. 


Sleep is a 
An afternoon 


nap of 1 to 2 hours is needed. 
Development of liking for all types of food is a necessity, 


but should be accomplished 


without stress and_ strain. 


Regularity of mealtime is important. 


. The child should have opportunities to do things for him- 


self. 


He likes to “help.” This takes longer for the adult, 


but is valuable for the child’s development. 


a. 


b. 


Il. Age 5, 6, and 7 Years 


A. Physical Growth and Development 
1. Skeletal Growth: 


Growth is relatively slow during this period as com- 
pared to the early period. 

An annual growth of 2 to 3 inches and a weight gain 
of 3 to 6 pounds is expected but there are wide varia- 
tions, each with its own significance. Some change 
should be discernible within each 3-month period. 

At 5 years the legs are lengthening rapidly. The spine 
has adult curves. The 6-year-old girl is as mature 
skeletally as the 7-year-old boy. 


Dentition: 


a. 


b. 


The loss of deciduous teeth begins at 5 to 6 years. 
First permanent teeth to appear are the 6-year molars, 
important as the keystone to hold the dental arch in 
place. Counting from the front, they are the sixth-teeth. 
They are not replacements; their site is immediately 
beyond the baby teeth. The central incisors appear next. 
The teeth help to affect the shape of the jaw. 


Muscular Development : 


a. 


ib. 


c. 


d. 


e. 


The large muscles of the arms and legs are more de- 
veloped than the small muscles of the hands and fingers. 
Muscular development is uneven and incomplete but 
motor skills are developing. 

Some postural defects may have been established by 
the age of 5 years. 

At 5, handedness and eyedness have been established and 
should not be changed. Ninety percent are right-handed. 
Hand-eye coordinations are incomplete. 


Organic Development: 


a. 
'b. 


A healthy 5, 6 


The lungs are relatively small. 

The heart is growing rapidly. It is easily damaged by 
toxins and bacteria and must be protected against strain 
during convalescence from contagious diseases of child- 
hood. Rheumatic fever, the disease most likely to cause 
death between 5 and 14 years of age, can cause serious 
damage to the heart. It may be recurrent. 

Because of close contacts among children, the diseases 
of childhood may sweep through a group. 


. These ages are highly susceptible to respiratory infections. 


The eyeballs are still increasing in size. Good habits 
of use, as in reading, writing, etc., are essential. 

If parents and teachers adopt a disturbed attitude toward 
masturbation the habit may continue. 


B. Characteristics 


1. 


- 


or 7-year-old has bright eyes, color in 


’ 


his face, straight legs, and great vitality. 


. Upon entering school there may be a resumption of cer- 


tain earlier tensional behavior: thumb-sucking, nail-biting, 
knee-knocking, etc. Occasional toilet lapses may occur. 


. The child stands straight and sits well at his worktable 
without leaning or slumping. 


While at work he may rest 


by changing from sitting to standing. 
He has frequent urge to action and is still for only a short 


time. 


He is interested in the activity, not in the result. 


co 


A. 


—_ 


) 





He has a sense of equilibrium. He can stand on of 
foot, hop and skip, keep time to music, and bounce a 
catch a ball. He likes to climb and jump from heights 
He is susceptible to fatigue and may withdraw from pla, 
when tired. 

He is becoming self-dependent. He can brush his teeth 
comb his hair, dress himself, and by the end of this Period 
can tie his shoe laces if he takes time. He can perform 
simple household tasks: empty baskets, sweep, clear table 
wipe dishes, put out milk bottles, “mind” the baby, 


Play 


ete. 


. The child’s questioning attitude extends to problems about 


sex differences. The home is the best source of knowledge 
Nutritional problems may arise when breakfast js hurried 
or there are frequent purchases of between-meal snacks 


. The child can abide by certain safety precautions: Cross 


streets on signals, keep toys from underfoot, avoid hot 
radiators, stoves, and food cooking. He can understand 
the necessity for remaining away from those who have 
contagious diseases, 


Needs 
[. 


Expression through movement and noise is necessary for 
growth. Vigorous exercise will increase the heart action 
and respiration, thus helping to build endurance. Active, 
boisterous games with unrestrained running and jumping 
are needed. 

It is part of the child’s development to play in mud, wade 
in puddles, fall in snow, walk in fallen leaves, and fol 
down hills. He may approximate rock-and-tree-climbing 
activities on playground climbing apparatus. _ Playing 
animals (walking on all fours) will develop muscles of 
the back and abdomen. Use of the walking board (balance 
beam) will help to correct pronation ( flatfoot). Scooters 
and coaster wagons develop the leg muscles and fulfill a 
need for speed. 


. There must be opportunity to organize simple group play, 


to skip and dance in small groups. Half a dozen children 
are capable of playing together for a 15-minute period or 
longer. All demand attention from one another and de- 
mand their own “turns.” 

Dramatic activities and rhythmic activities are essential. 


. The withdrawn child must be encouraged gradually to find 


his place in the group. 
Since the attentior span is short the periods should be short. 


. The child should sleep about 12 hours. 


Although the child from time to time may reject certain 
foods because of texture or strong taste, variety in the 
main will provide the full protective diet. 

The child needs training both at home and in school in 
habits of personal hygiene: covering coughs and sneezes, 
using the handkerchief, keeping fingers away from mouth 
and nose, etc. He needs training in choice of clothing 
apprepriate to. weather. 


‘Ill. Age 8, 9, and 10 Years 

Physical Growth and Development 

Skeletal Growth: 

a. Growth in height and weight are normally slow and 
steady at this age. There will be a lag just prior to 
pubescence. 

b. Girls have a spurt of growth at about 10 years. 
attain skeletal maturity before boys. 

c. Differences in individual ossification are very wide—as 
much as 5 to 6 years at a given age. Malnutrition or 
serious illness may delay ossification. 

d. Mental ‘maturity and social adjustment have some cor- 
relation with skeletal maturity. 

Dentition : 

a. Permanent dentition 
bicuspids appear. 

b. This is often a period of dental neglect. 

c. Orthodontia (teeth-straightening) is necessary in some 
cases. The need may be apparent as early as 9 years, 
but treatment may not be initiated until 12 years of 
later. 
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Folk Dance Festival, Hayward High School, Hayward, Calif. 


The Folk Dance Federation 


. 


By 


WALTER GROTHE 


Past President 


Folk Dance Federation of California 


OLK dancing is not a new activity in the United 

States. It has been done in many sections for 

many years. But the forming of folk dance federa- 
tions is of recent origin. The lead was taken by Calli- 
fornia in 1942 when ten folk dance groups within a 
radius of about seventy-five miles of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region met together on the occasion of a 
grape and wine festival in the little country town of 
Lodi and decided to join their efforts and form the 
Folk Dance Federation of California. Mr. Henry Glass, 
a school teacher at Lodi, was the instigator of the 
idea and was elected as the first president. 

The purpose of the Federation as stated was “‘to 
promote the enjoyment of folk dancing and its related 
arts and the creation of a spirit of tolerance and un- 
derstanding.” It was further stated that the Federa- 


tion was to conduct monthly festivals and research in 
authentic dance form 

Prior to the forming of the Federation the individual 
folk dance group conducted its affairs only within its 
own orbit. There was now a common goal, namely, to 
join in festivals, to dance together, and to spread the 
gospel. It was possible through joint efforts to bring 
folk dancing to the attention of the public. The fight 
for recognition received great impetus from the strong- 
er and larger body. The contact which now existed 
between the groups created one family of congenial 
people and facilitated the spreading of the movement. It 
was not easy at first; many problems had to be faced, 
and many difficulties had to be overcome. Folk dancing 
as a recreational activity was new and unknown and 
official recognition was not spontaneous. Any hint of 
commercialism was carefully avoided in the organiza- 
tion, and consequently there were practically no funds 
available. The spirit of enthusiasm and of giving which 
reigned in the original groups, however, and which 
prompted the forming of a federation, made it possible 
to carry on. 


(Continued on page: 293) 
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Southwest District 
Conference 





Adams Hotel, Phoenix, Arizona 


May 5, 6, 7, 1949 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 


12-5 p.m. Section for .all interested in a discussion of dance re- 


quirements for physical education majors. 


12 noon. Luncheon. 
Chairman: Miss Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State College, 


Tempe. 


1:00-5:00 p.m. Meeting at Dance Studio, Arizona State Col- 


lege, Tempe. Transportation or guides will be furnished 
from Phoenix to Tempe. 


Presiding: Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California, 


Los Angeles. 


Chairman: Elizabeth Hayes, University of Utah, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, Southwest District Dance chairman. 


Problem: “How may the teacher-training institution better 


meet the needs of the elementary and secondary school 
teacher in dance activities, more particularly in modern 
dance?” 


1. What is being done in the teacher-training institution? 


Presentation of materials and methods of approach to the 
dance activities for the major program in physical educa- 
tion. Laboratory period; individuals encouraged to bring 
dance costume and participate. Representatives from 
teacher-training institutions: Mary Elizabeth Whitney, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah; Marie 
Maginnis, University of California at Los Angeles; Doro- 
thy Gillanders, Arizona State College, Tempe; Betty 
Hayes, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miriam 
Lidster, Stanford University, Stanford, California; Lucile 
Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley. 


. Evaluation and discussion of the relationships between 


dance and the other phases of the physical education pro- 
gram, as well as the attitude and point of view of the 
average physical education major. Catherine Worthingham 
and Valerie Hunt will relate this to body mechanics, fol- 
lowed by discussion from the floor. We need physical 
education people present, not just dance teachers. We want 
to discover and attempt to clarify not the differences, but 
the similarities in our special interest fields. 


. Dorothy Gillanders will contact people in Arizona ele- 


mentary and secondary schools, and Frederica Moore, Co- 
ordinator of Corrective Physical Education and Dance for 
Los Angeles County Schools, will present their point of 
view: the needs of the teacher who is actually facing the 
practical problem of dance classes in the schools. 


6:00-8:00 p.m. Administrators’ and supervisors’ dinner. 
7 :30-11:00 p.m. Student swimming, supper-dance party. Desert 


Recreational Field, Arizona State College, Tempe. 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 


7:00-9:00 a.m. Southwest District Executive Committee break- 


fast meeting. 


8:00 a.m. Registration. 
8:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. Exhibits open. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Presiding: Luell A. Weed, President, Southwest District As- 


sociation, Stanford University, Stanford, California; Frank 
R. Williams, President-Elect; Director of Health Educa- 
tion, Arizona State Department of Health. 

Greétings: Dan E. Garvey, Governor of Arizona, 


9 :40-10:30 a.m. 


Chairman: Alma Nemir, M.D., Chairman, Health Education 
Section, University of Utah. 

Address: “Sex Education in the Schools,” Ralph Eckert 
M.D., California State Department of Education, Chief of 
Bureau of Parent Education. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


10 :45-11:45 a.m. 


Recreation Section 

Chairman: Howard M. Bell, Supervisor, Youth Service, Los 
Angeles City Schools. 

Resource Consultant: Sterling S. Winans, Chairman, Recrea- 
tion Section, Southwest District, Director of Recreation 
Commission, State of California. 

Leader: Lovelass N. Gardner, City-County Recreation De- 
partment, Tucson. 

Topic: “Recreation Resources Outside of Communities” 

Leader: Bettse Phelps, North Phoenix High School. 

Topic: “Recreation Standards for Women’s Sports” 


Physical Education Section 

Chairman: Walter S. Knox, College of the Pacific, Stockton, 
California 

Theme: “Building the Program” 

Panel: Robert Bergstrom, Director of Physical Education, 
San Diego City Schools; John Cooper, University of 
Southern California; Frederick W. Cozens, University of 
California, Berkeley; Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State 
College, Tempe, Arizona; Valerie Hunt, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Vada Overton, Elementary 
Supervisor, Santa Fe, New Mexico; Ruth Russell, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno; Shelah Woodland, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


CONVENTION LUNCHEONS 


12:00-1:00 p.m. 


Student 
Advisor: Miss Nina Murphy, Arizona State College, Tempe. 
Chairman: Nadine Malm, Stanford University. 
Guest Leader: William Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 


College Women 
Co-Chairmen: Ina Gittings, University of Arizona; Ruth 
Weythman, President of Western Society for Physical Ed- 
ucation for College Women, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
Program: Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


1:30-3:00 p.m. 


Student Section 
Leader: James B. Cozens, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 
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Luell Weed 
President 


Frank Williams 
President-Elect 






Marie Nogues | 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Southwest District Officers 


Elementary Section 


Chairman: Elizabeth Dutton, Utah State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Presentations in Physical Education: Dancing—Elizabeth 
Waters, University of New Mexico; Body Mechanics— 
John Sellwood, University of California, Los Angeles, 
Valerie Hunt, University of California, Los Angeles, and 
Vada Overton, Supervisor, Santa Fe, New Mexico; soft- 
ball motion picture—Del Shelley, Phoenix Elementary 
School; softball batting device—Phyllis Leveen, Se- 
quoia Union High School, Redwood City, California. 

Presentation in Health Education: Mary Neilsen, Supervisor 
of Elementary Education, Seviere School District, Utah. 

Presentation in Recreation: “School Camping,” Glenn Arnett, 
San Diego County Schools. 


Secondary Section 


Co-Chairmen: Mr. Earl McCullar, Phoenix Technical School, 
Carol Hooper, Redlands High School, Redlands, Calif. 





GENERAL INFORMATION 

Hotel and reservation blanks and those for special 
events were mailed to all district members about the 10th 
of February. Anyone who did not receive this informa- 
tion please write to Mr. Robert Henderson, Roosevelt 
School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Breakfast, luncheon, and dinner reservations will close 
the day before the event. 


Audio-visual aids: A special visual aids exhibit space 
is being made available to teachers of health, physical 
education, and recreation where you may exhibit some 
special device, bulletin board idea, or teaching aid in 
which others might be interested. Write to Mr. Milton 
Morse, Exhibits Chairman, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Phoenix, Arizona, giving him information regarding 
the type of space you would. like reserved. 

For showing of motion pictures and any other special 
audio-visual aids on the program from 4-6 P.M. Friday, 
May 6, write to Mr. Del Shelley, audio-visual aids super- 
visor, Phoenix Elementary Schools, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Bring light, informal sports clothing as May is usual- 
ly quite warm in Phoenix. All hotel conference rooms 








are air-conditioned. 
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Recreation: “School Camping,” Glenn Arnett. 

Physical Education: Motion pictures, “Use of Visual Aids,” 
Del Shelley, Phoenix Elementary Schools; “Basketball 
Fundamentals;” Eleanor Coombs, San: Jose State College. 

Health Education: “Evaluation of the School Health Pro- 
gram,” Vaughn Hall, State Director, State of Utah. 

Demonstration: “Body Mechanics,” John Sellwood and 
Valerie Hunt, University of California at Los Angeles. 

Dancing: Panel, “How to Start a Dance Program”; “Dance 
Accompaniment,” Maurine Dewsnup, University of Utah. 

4:00-6:00 p.m. Dance demonstration. rye" 

Chairman: Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State College, 
Tempe. 

4:00-6:00 p.m. Audio-visual Aids Program. Del Shelley. Special 
movie showings. i 
6:30 p.m. Barbecue dinner. Program of rope twirling and danc- 
ing. 
8:00 p.m. Music festival and folk dances, Phoenix Elementary 
School System. 33 
Theme: “Latin-American Countries” 


SATURDAY, MAY 7 
7:30-9:00 a.m. Southwest District Executive Committee break- 
fast meeting. 
8:00 a.m. Registration. 
8 :00-12:00 noon. Exhibits open. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
9:00-10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Luell A. Weed, President; Frank R, Williams, 
President-Elect. 

Theme: “Improving the Profession” 

Announcements and elections. 

Address: “The: National Association,’ Cart L. 
President-Elect, AAHPER. 

Address: “The National. Office,” Carl Troester, Jr., Execu- - 
tive Secretary, AAHPER. 

Address: “Outside Observations,’ Catherine Worthingham, 
Director of Professional Education, Infantile “Paralysis 
Foundation. 

Address: “Mental Aspects,” Henry Schumacher, M.D., Men- 
tal Health Consultant, U.S. Public Health Service. 

Summary: Frank R. Williams. 


(Continued on page 288) 
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CHARLES C. COWELL 


Purdue University 


Lafayette, Indiana 


each individual is a physiological law unto him- 

self; secondly, an understanding of these differ- 
ences in the student as an individual, and thirdly, the 
creation of conditions that will meet the needs of the 
individual and develop his potentialities to the fullest. 
The ultimate aim is complete and mature self-guidance 
and security as an adult citizen in a democracy. 


G ceri CE implies, firstly, the recognition that 


I. Tue Evo._uTion or GUIDANCE 


In the days of the author’s parents, guidance pro- 
grams, by that name, were unknown. The rural teach- 
er in the one-room school lived among the families of 
her pupils and got to know her children as social beings 
in a natural environment, in school and out. Although 
her knowledge of the pupils was subjective and un- 
recorded, it was real and of great value. With the de- 
velopment of the city and the mechanization of edu- 
cation, when the specialized teacher sees the pupil for 
an hour a day at most, these vital personal contacts 
are often lost. ' 

In those days, too, the home was usually a social and 
economic unit and not simply a place to hang one’s 
hat. Guidance was in parental hands. The church was 
also a vital and dynamic factor in guidance and as- 
sumed considerable responsibility. 

Probably the most important factors in the evolution 
of formal guidance were the urbanization of America 
with the great increase in technology and the great 
diversity of. jobs, compulsory school laws, and the 
pressure of sumbers of students whose diverse needs 
were not being met by the old and narrow academic 
curriculum. 

Lastly, our findings concerning the dynamics of hu- 
man behavior led to the development of the mental 
hygiene movement and the realization that guidance 
must follow the biological concept of the individual 
which puts into the foreground the ideal of the whole 
self. This ineans that guidance must be unitary and 
not a piece-meal process. Mind and body cannot be 
educated in isolation from each other; in every experi- 
ence, intellectual, emotional, and volitional processes 
play a part. We found that the basic personality needs 
of people must be satisfied and integrated into whole- 
some situations by education; otherwise we precipitate 
both individual and social conflict. As Dr. Jersild puts 
it, “The child who is helped to become a good third 
baseman in a ball game may thereby reach first base 


The Guidance Functions and Possibilities 
of Physical Education 


in his efforts to be socially acceptable to other children,” 


II. MoprerN CONCEPTIONS OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance, like health, character, and democracy is 
a generalized educational aim. It is an important educa- 
tional objective to be obtained through the curriculum 
itself and as an integral part of the school experience 
of boys and girls. As has been said frequently, “Guid- 
ance is education and education is guidance.” 

Guidance may not be distinguished in purpose, meth- 
od, or result from the total educational process which 
it permeates. It cannot be thought of as a detached and 
separate educational function, nor isolated in a room 
beside the principal’s office, or worse still, in the prin- 
cipal’s office which then serves both as a guidance and 
disciplinary center. It is generally agreed that a de- 
partment of guidance divorced or set apart from the 
instructional staff cannot be effective. 


IIT. 


This refers to the very important generalized edu- 
cational aims such as guidance, health, character, and 
democratic behavior. The word “generalized,” is used 
because the aims represent important over-arching 
purposes of the school about which every teacher is, 
or should be, vitaliy concerned. The school is interested 
in not merely imparting accurate information and rules 
concerning these matters, but realizes that desires, 
wishes, wants, and motives must be implanted and as- 
sociated with the knowledge to make it functional, so 
that it meéts real needs in the lives of boys and girls. 
In order to do this, we must get down to specifics. 
None of us would consult a physician who attempted 
to treat our health “in general.” It is assumed that 
a real guidance program consists of something more 
than merely handing out a bit of occupational in- 
formation. 

Before any thought of major organization, a school 
must build a thorough plan that will enable it to really 
know its pupils. This means cooperative faculty effort 
in which the coach and physical education teacher can 
contribute much. 

Although dynamic health is a generalized aim, we 
shall not have a strong health program unless the 
faculty as a group has clearly defined and accepted 
its educational purposes related to health. Likewise 
there must be a functioning faculty, health committee 
with one of its members acting as a health coordina 


GENERALITIES Must BECOME SPECIFICS 
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tor in the school and responsible for this important 


aspect of guidance. 

Although character and sportsmanship are general- 
‘zed educational aims in the school, we shall get nowhere 
by treating them “in general.” Again, the faculty and 
the students must themselves define clearly the be- 
havior which is representative of character and sports- 
manship and draw up a code of conduct related to the 
formation of attitudes and ideals which students and 
faculty accept and which may be translated into worthy 
individual and social purposes. We may call this 
ethical guidance if we wish. In a recent issue of the 
Journal we have an excellent example of turning gen- 
eralities about sportsmanship into specifics. Dr. Ober- 
teuffer at Ohio State University and a group of his 
graduate students produced enough specifics to guide 
any school.' These specifics concerned the responsi- 
bilities of the coach, the players, the officials, the stu- 
dents, the team captain, the cheerleaders, the principal, 
the faculty manager, the athletic director, the board of 
education, the press and radio, and civic leaders and 
groups. Here again, some one must be responsible for 
coordinating educational efforts having to do with the 
ethical and character aspects of guidance or things are 
apt to happen “just in general.” 

Democracy, like health, is boldly placed at the top 
of the list of important educational purposes and, like 
health, is often promptly forgotten. Here again, stu- 
dents and faculty must agree upon what democracy is 
and what its principles are and how a democratic per- 
son behaves. If we are going to develop attitudes and 
emotional allegiance favorable to the principles of dem- 
ocracy, we must develop situations in which boys and 
girls can act so that these attitudes may be called forth. 
This again calls for leadership; it calls for a coordina- 
tor, preferably an alert social studies teacher, to cor- 
relate the activities of the school program aimed at 
developing a zeal for American democracy. 


If, as above described, the faculty and students have 
a clear idea of the school’s educational purposes and are 
organized and operating as indicated, the guidance co- 
ordinator will have a much easier task. The students 
and faculty are then directly concerned with the men- 
tal and physical health, the personal-social and the 
ethical aspects of guidance, as well as in the important 
vocational and productive activities of students. Never- 
theless, the guidance specialist or coordinator has a 
major task to collect and systematize accurate informa- 
tion about pupils and to provide an individual coun- 
seling service. A committee of advisers under the chair- 
manship of the guidance coordinator or director will 
see that the beginning stages of individual guidance 
and individualization of instruction are one and the 
same operation. Later, other essentials of a guidance 
program, such as a comprehensive testing program, a 
cumulative record, and the clerical help needed to 
carry out the full program will present major problems 
for the guidance specialist. 


— 


1D. Oberteuffer, “Sportsmanship — Whose Responsibility?” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, 19:8 (Oct., 1948). 





IV. Wy THE TEACHER OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Has SOMETHING TO CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
CUMULATIVE GUIDANCE RECORD 

What teacher knows the child as a whole well enough 
to qualify as a real “development supervisor?” The 
answer is, perhaps, no one teacher alone, but each can 
make a valuable contribution to the cumulative record 
and in the cooperation of all under the leadership of 
the guidance specialist lies the ultimate solution to the 
problem. 

The guidance advantages enjoyed by the one-room 
rural teacher have largely disappeared, but the teacher 
of physical education has certain distinct advantages 
not enjoyed by most teachers. These are listed below: 

1. The teacher of physical education has contact 
with the same children for a consecutive period of 
years. 

2. Teachers of physical education on the playing 
field operate close to the biological frontier. They deal 
with human beings through action and performance, 
and weaknesses and strengths show up quicker here 
than elsewhere. 

3. The informality of the student-teacher relation- 
ships in physical education and athletics is of unusual 
value for effective guidance. 

4. We have a saying, “If you want to know a man, 
play a game with him.” Sir Francis Galton once said, 
“An observer watching children, heart and soul at 
their games, would soon collect enough material to en- 
able him to classify them according to the emotion they 
showed.” The playground and gymnasium are superb 
laboratories for studying the individual. Here we get a 
much more adequate view of personality in action than 
can be obtained from the narrow confines of the clini- 
cal-psychology laboratory alone or the ordinary class- 
room. 

5. Studies by Wickman? and Yourman® indicate 
that the classroom teachers consider such unsocial be- 
havior as “sissiness,” physical cowardice, fearfulness, 
and nervousness, of relatively little importance. They 
consider anti-social behavior such as stealing, whisper- 
ing, inattention, which is often tied up with the teach- 
ing situation, as most indicative of “problem” chil- 
dren. In contrast, it is evident to all physical educators 
that the first children to attract attention are those 
who will not try, who are afraid, who make excuses, 
who are taunted by their mates as “‘sissies.”” who have 
to be unduly encouraged to participate, and who are 
the last chosen in team contests. The classroom teach- 
ers tend to select children who are ‘problems. The teach- 
er of physical education tends to select children with 
problems. His contacts are in those situations where the 
child is a “free agent.” In play, inhibitions are largely 
absent. In games, the broad range of emotions and so- 
cial impulses that are aroused give numerous and realis- 
tic conduct situations in which behavior patterns may 

(Continued on page 286) 


2E. K. Wickman. Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1928. _ 

3 Julius Yourman, “Children Identified by Their Teachers as 
Problems,” Journal of Educational Sociology, V: pp. 334-343 
(Feb., 1932). 





















































































































HERE is considerable confusion 

rampant which seems to indicate 
that, as yet, we have not clearly vis- 
ualized the true place of recreation in 
ud the whole gamut of medical treatment. 
There appears to be a real need, at this time, to clarify 
the relationship which we in recreation have to the 
physician’ and psychiatrist, especially as we conduct 
our programs in hospital settings. How far can we go 
in actually rendering treatment through carefully plan- 
ned recreation? 

There are those who would so broadly define therapy 
as to say that all recreation is therapy. Others point 
out that recreation and therapy cannot be in process 
at the same time, since recreation is characterized by a 
free choice of activities while therapy is prescribed. 
These are extreme viewpoints which become difficult 
to defend when a careful analysis of the subject is 
undertaken. Somewhere between will be found the 
undeniable truth — that some recreation can be very 
effective therapy. 

Medical doctors, on the whole, are only remotely 
acquainted with the use of recreation as a kind of 
treatment. Their medical training did not include 
courses: in recreation therapy. Why? Simply because 
recreation therapy is yet so undeveloped that it has 
not yet found its way into medical halls of learning. 
However, those medical staffs of our military and vet- 
erans’- hospitals who have been fortunate enough to 
havé at their disposal skilled recreatton technicians 
have learned first hand of the creative powers possible 
through recreation in treating certain kinds of illness. 
Perhaps:the most astonishing results have been noted 
in using, recreation to treat mental cases under the 
guidance, of expert psychiatrists, but its therapeutic 
benefits have been observed in a great many other ill- 
nesses as well. 

The American Psychiatric Association, a national or- 
ganization: of approximately 4,500 psychiatrists, has 
a standing committee on leisure-time activities. They 
assume that professional recreation experience can con- 
tribute to psychiatric practice, and psychiatrists can 
add to.the knowledge of professional recreation work- 
ers. Dr. William C. Menninger, of the Menninger Clinic 
in, Topeka, Kansas, ,and president of the American 
Psychiatric Association, clearly indicated in a speech 
delivered at the Omaha National Recreation Congress 
last September the part which recreation has played 
in the treatment program of many mentally ill persons. 
In speaking of the creative experiences found in the 
field of recreational crafts, and of its therapeutic prop- 
erties, he stated that it was easily apparent in some 
cases that the symptoms diminish as the interest in- 
creases.” 

The Recreation Service of the Veterans Admini- 
stration has as its first objective, making the patient 
well. Their program is receiving continued refinement 


Recreation 
Is Therapy 


240 


Editorials 


to this end. They have reported many startling resy 
in the use of recreation, claiming that it not only short. 
ens the average length of stay in the hospital, but als 
reduces the number of re-admissions. 

Even though there is some resistance to our enter. 
ing the field, the fact is that we are now in the therapy 
business. \We should be the first to admit our shor. 
comings as therapists and try to overcome them; we 
need more training in this aspect of our work. We 
must fit recreation into the over-all hospital plan for 
recovery. We must recognize the necessity for the 
medical prescription or contraindication of recreation 
activities. We must emphasize qualitative rather thay 
quantitative programs. And above all, we must be 


‘ever cognizant of the curative powers within our grasp 


and maintain a steadfast optimism in helping patients 
to get well. 

We must not “sell recreation short.” The plea to 
our profession is to develop a strong conviction of 
what recreation can do for the millions of sick, not as 
a mere divergent, a “time killer,” but as a_ positive 
healing force directed to help restore broken minds and 
bodies to vibrant health through the application of 
dynamic recreation therapy. A unified outlook by lead- 
ers in our profession is needed now in order for recre- 
ation to gain and hold secure its rightful place in the 
everwidening realm of therapies ——Stanley R. Gabriel- 
sen, University of California at Los Angeles. 


HROUGHOUT the United States 

‘Atelalpestinn the problem of integrating and giv- 

Channeling ing genuine academic respectability to 

the several departments of health, 

physical education, intramural sports, 

recreation, and intercollegiate sports, has not received 
the close study that it deserves. 

In many colleges and universities the athletic de- 
partment in particular has existed as a “principality 
within the kingdom,’ supported either entirely by 
student funds, gate receipts (principally from football), 
or outright gifts from certain interested alumni. In 
some institutions the athletic staff has been given aca- 
demic rank and title on a basis not followed in other 
departments ; few departments in any university select 
their staff on such flimsy criteria as do athletic depart- 
ments. ‘Also, generally speaking, members of athletic 
staffs receive honoraria out of all proportion to those 
received in other departments in institutions of higher 
learning. Moreover, in many colleges and universities 
the athletic department is responsible only to the prest- 
dent of the institution, and in a few cases, to the regents 
or the trustees. 

The results have been that this particular department 
has oftentimes dominated the physical education pro- 
gram, using it only as a means to prepare a few young 
men for athletic contests; physical education under 

(Continued on page 289) 
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The Use of Squad Leaders in a Basic Skills 


Program for College Women 


By 
CORINNE CROGEN 


University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


of physical education for women at the Univer- 

sity of Michigan preceded the basic skills course 
herein described. One question, for example, was 
“Would the staff perhaps give better service to the un- 
skilled and inexperienced student if ‘basic’ skills were 
taught early in a sports program?” The staff did not 
attempt to solve this problem statistically, but the re- 
sults of this experience may be worthwhile to others 
raising the same question. The use of squad leaders in 
such a course provided an opportunity for the skilled 
student to apply her talents. The results concern- 
ing this part of the program may serve as a basis for 
others in avoiding some of the weaknesses of such a 
plan. 

The basic skills course was required of all women 
students in freshman physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and was planned for the first eight 
weeks of the winter season. The course was named 
“The ABC Program.” The staff felt that the assistance 
of student leaders was necessary to carry through such 
a course successfully. 

The nine test items in the battery to screen leaders 
were selected on the basis of reliability, validity, and 
practicability. Included in the test items were balance, 
agility, speed, strength, hand-eye coordination, flexi- 
bility, ball handling, rhythm, and jumping. The tests 
were administered* on two separate days preceding the 
course. To supplement the screening tests, staff mem- 
bers prepared a list of potential leaders on the basis of 
performance and leadership personality as observed 
during the previous seven-week outdoor sports season. 

Test results were tabulated by the staff. A rough 
scoring system was devised to determine the minimum 
score for leaders. Those so designated could elect to 
serve or not, as they wished. Qualifying leaders whose 
names were not on the instructors’ original lists were 
approved or rejected by judgment of their instructors. 

Approximately twenty percent of the total enroll- 
ment qualified for the leader group. In checking with 
the pre-test subjective ratings of potential leaders, 
it was found that eighty-five percent would have been 
chosen without screening tests. The other fifteen per- 
cent were not highly skilled in the items singled out 
by the tests. Many of those selected by the tests but 
not by instructors were not of leadership quality. 

Some classes produced too many leaders for their 


CC oF sisi ete discussion in the department 





*These tests were administered by the 1946-1947 staff at 
the University of Michigan. 


size and others too few or none. Four or five leaders 
were allocated to each class, preferably to the one to 
which they originally belonged, and a ratio of one lead- 
er to four or five students was maintained. 

During the ABC Program, leaders met with a staff 
member once a week to receive instruction in the activi- 
ties with which they were to assist the following week. 
There were thirty-seven or thirty-eight leaders in each 
of three groups. 

Classes which met the same hour followed a rotation 
system in which one week was spent in rhythms, the 
next in ball handling, etc. The rotation plan followed 
the class plan in the leaders’ instruction sessions with 
leaders teaching one another. . 

Prospective physical education teachers in the major 
school department were given the same tests to deter- 
mine their ability status in relation to the general col- 
lege population. Sixty-five percent of this group would 
have qualified as leaders on the basis of score alone, 
as compared with twenty percent of the freshman class. 
The mean score of the professional group was higher 
in all except two tests: static shoulder-arm strength and 
abdominal strength. 


EADERS who had fulfilled all requirements during 

progress of the course met as a special group fol- 
lowing the ABC Program. Once a month they dis- 
cussed physical activities in which members were en- 
gaging voluntarily and weighed the advantages and 
disadvantages of the course they had assisted in lead- 
ing. Many waived this privilege and, instead, joined 
required classes the following season. 

One hundred and forty-one students screened by the 
tests and approved by the staff were selected as leaders. 
Of this number, fifteen did not elect to serve (either 
they did not want to or had schedule conflicts with the 
time for leaders’ meetings) and thirteen who elected 
to lead did not complete their terms of service for vari- 
ous reasons. 

A questionnaire was presented to one hundred and 
thirteen student leaders who completed their terms of 
service, with the following results. 

1. Were you surprised upon being selected as a 
leader? Sixty-three answered yes, forty-nine said no, 
and one did not answer the question. 

2. Have you enjoyed being a leader? One hundred 
and eleven answered yes, one said no, and one did not 
answer. 


(Continued on page 290) 
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Central District Convention 


April 6-9 Shirley Savoy Hotel Denver, Colorado 


MONDAY, APRIL 4 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 


Central Association of Physical Education for College Women 
9:00 a.m. Registration. 
10:00 a.m. General meeting. 

Address of Welcome: Dean Edward Allen, Dean of Aca- 
demic Administration, Denver University. 

Business meeting. Election of officers. 

Reports of Committees, research, future plans, announce- 
ments. 

2:30 P.M. 

Address: “Intercultural Problems,’ Professor Lawrence 
Senesh, Denver University. 

Address: “How Physical Education Teachers Can Recognize 
Emotional Symptoms,” Miss Esther Dimchevsky, Assistant 
Director of Student Personnel, Denver University. 

7:00 p.m. Banquet. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 5 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETING 


Central Association of Physical Education for College Women 
9:30 a.m. General meeting. 
Speaker and discussion of some aspect of health education 
at the college level. 
Speaker on “The Orthopedist Looks At the College Physical 
Education Program.” 
2:00 p.m. Speaker and discussion on the subject of democratic 
practices. 
3:30 p.m. Group meetings on special problems. 
6:30 p.m. Steak fry at Denver University. 
7:30 p.m. Square dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 6 
9:00 a.m. Registration. 


9:00 a.m.-3:30 p.m. School visitation: Public Schools, Uni- 
versity of Denver; Women’s College, Children’s Hospital; 
School for Crippled Children. 

10:00 a.m. Executive Committee meeting. 

1:00-3:30 p.m. School visitation. 

2:00-5:00 p.m. Legislative Council meeting. 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 p.m. 

Presiding: L. P. Washburn, Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan. 

Greetings: Denver city and school officials. 

Address: “The Place of Physical Education in the General 
Education Program,” Harry Carlson, Dean of Men and 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics, University 
of Colorado, Boulder. 

9:30 p.m. Reception. 
10:30 p.m. Dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 7 


7:30 a.m. Breakfast meetings. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9 :00-10:15 a.m. 
Dance 

Chairman: Frances Dougherty, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 

Secretary: Ella May Small, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley. 

Demonstrations: Social dancing in the junior high school, 
Winifred Burfoat, Hugh Gunnison, Marey Junior High 
School, Denver Public Schools; Palestinian folk dances 
and singing games, Donald Good, Colfax Elementary 
Schovl, Denver. 
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Teacher Education 

Theme: “Teacher Education Looks at Trends” 

Chairman: Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver. 

Summarizer: Betty Kratz, Colorado A&M College, Fort 
Collins. 

Report on the Jackson Mills Conference, Eloise Jarger, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

Report on the Wisconsin Symposium, Dr, Aileene Lockhart, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Discussion. ; : 
Election of officers and business meeting. 


Health 
Chairman: Bernard E. Hughes, Colorado State College of 


Supervisor of Physical Education in Elementary Schools, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Research 

Chairman: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Moderators: Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of lowa, and Dr. 
Vernon Lapp, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Symposium: “Problems of Research,” Dr. Dorothy Humis- 
ton, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; Dr. Louis 
Keller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dr. Ralph 
Piper, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Mrs. Theresa 
Anderson, Des Moines Public Schoo!s; Dr. Edwin R. EI- 
bel, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 














































Business meeting and election of officers. 
3:15-6:00 p.m. Automobile trip through the mountains around 
Recreation Denver. 
Chairman: Helen Olsen, High School, Bemidji, Minnesota. 7:00 p.m. Convention banquet. 
Summarizer: Fritz Knorr, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Presiding: Dr. M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa. 
Kansas. Speaker: (To be announced) 
Panel Discussion: “Recent Trends in Physical Education” 10:00 p.m. Social dancing. 


(panel to be announced later). FRIDAY. APRIL 8 
SECTION MEETINGS SECTION MEETINGS 


Education, Greeley. 





10:30-11:45 A.M. : ; 
Women’s Athletics ne ae 
Chairman: Catherine Lehye, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Summarizer: Dorothy Pulley, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 
“Buzz” Sessions, audience participation in discussion of 
NSWA policies and procedures used in organizing com- 
petitive athletics for high school girls; organization and 
methods of winter sports teaching; teaching golf to col- 
lege students—physical educators versus “golf experts”; 
public relations in girls’ athletics; how to train major 
lorado students to be good officials. 
Election of officers and business meeting. 


Camping 

Chairman: Edith M. Peterson, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. 

Summariser: Tom Pfainder, Director of Physical Education, 
New Ulm, Minnesota. 

Address: “Building Values Through Camping” 

Address: “Counsellor Selection and Pre-Camp Training” 

Discussion. 

Election of officers and business meeting. 


Teacher Education 
Chairman: Dorothy Humiston, University of Denver. 
Summarizer: Betty Kratz, Colorado A&M College, Fort 
Collins. 
Implications of the Jackson’s Mill and Wisconsin reports. 
Address: “Principles Underlying the Building of a Health 
and Physical Education Minor,” Dr. Lewis Barbato, Chair- 
man, Department of Health Education, University of 


Men’s Athletics 
s, Uni- Chairman: Frank B. Prentup, University of Colorado, 
ospital; Boulder. 
Secretary: T. M. Evans, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 
Speaker: Mr. Howard Beresford, Chief of Recreation for 
Veterans Administration Hospitals. 


Denver. 

Therapeutics Address: “The Place of Instruction in Correct Body Me- 

Chairman: Margaret G. Fox, State University of Iowa, Iowa chanics in the Physical Education Program,” Dorothy 

City. Baynton, Physical Therapist, Colorado General Hospital, 
Seti Address: “Techniques of Measurement Relative to Adaptive Denver. 
Work,” Dr. Frank D. Sills, State University of Iowa, Discussion. 


Iowa City. Research 
General Address: “Posture—An Ounce of Prevention in School or a Chairman: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 
' Pound of Cure at the Hospital,” Dorothy A. Baynton Secretary: Harry Schmidt, Iowa State College, Ame 
en and ! .at the Hospital,” Dorothy A. Baynton, Secretary: Harry Schmidt, lows State College, Ames 
ivendlll Physical Therapist, University of Colorado Medical Cen- Summarizer: Dr. Aileene Lockhart, University of Nebraska, 
ter, Denver. Lincoln. 
12:00-1:30 p.m. Reunion luncheons, committee luncheons. Papers presented by students: “A Survey of the Status of 
Dance as an Area of Specialization,” Jeanne Boman, Uni- 
SECTION MEETINGS versity of Nebraska; “A Comparison of the Scholastic 
1:45-3:00 p.m. Records of Participants in Women’s Intramurals,” Phyllis 
Women’s Athletics Allen, University of Nebraska; “Certain Personality Traits 
Program: WNORC meeting. in Women Physical Education Majors,” Lois Kaminski, 
University of Nebraska; Colorado State College of Edu- 
Public Schools cation at Greeley, the University of Denver will also have 
0g Miss Jane E. Harris, Sioux City Public Schools, participants. 
ioux City, Iowa. 1 : 

Summarizer: Mr. Earl Johnson, Lincoln Public Schools, Chai ——s be orig: , : £ Col 
ce Lincoln, Nebraska. aber ran . Prentup, niversity 0 olorado, 
¢ Edu: ae oe ee Pe te eee ee Ae Secretary: T. M. Evans, Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

i ey : ens 4 Lecture and demonstration on the use of the trampoline 
School, Denver, Colorado. a . 
school, Address: “What Are the Basic Essentials in a Functional SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
- High Physical Education Program?” Elizabeth Abbott, Uni- 10:30-11:45 a.m. 
dances versity of Colorado, Denver. Presiding: Elizabeth Graybeal, University of Minnesota, 
entary Discussion leaders: Miss Mary Jane Schock, Washington Duluth Branch. 


Park School, Denver, Colorado; Miss Florence Owens, (Continued on page 285) 
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Teaching Archery uth 
Audio-Visual Aids 


By 
ELVERA SKUBIC 


Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 





portant place in the teaching of physical educa- many commercial sources for obtaining film strips and 
tion activities. The relationship of auditory per- of course they may be home made, too. Anyone who 
ception to visual perception has a definite application has access to a 35 mm. camera can make a simple film 
to the teaching of skills. There is no substitute for the strip or 2 x 2 slides. 
actual doing of a skill by the student and visual and The use of slides can vitalize an entire lesson. The 
auditory perception are merely aids to learning. The slide can make the topic remain vividly in the memory 
combination of seeing a demonstration, hearing a verbal of the student. One cannot always find the exact slides 
description, and actually doing the skill is an unbeat- to fit the material to be presented, but the instructor 
able one, and in archery it is possible to combine all of can make exactly what she wants with her own camera, 
these. The unique contribution of the skill motion picture 
The student obtains his ideas of how to perform in film is its slow-motion feature. There is no doubt that 
several ways: (1) by watching a personal demonstra- the slow-motion picture is the ideal medium for pre- 
tion by the instructor or other experts, (2) by studying senting a motor activity as an integrated rhythmic 
illustrations of how skills are to be performed, and movement, but in archery where there is not a great 
(3) by verbal description, written or oral. deal of motion involved, other devices such as the film 
Until comparatively recently, we have thought of the strip and slides are quite satisfactory and less expen- 
demonstration of a skill as the personal type, that is, a sive. In schools and departments where equipment and 
demonstration by the teacher. However, this method funds are not available for the showing of motion pic- 
is not always practical or efficient. Demonstrations tures, other devices serve the purpose well. 
through the medium of visual aids have the advantages For physical education, visual aids are indispensable, 
of reality, timing, animation, magnification, slow mo- but it would be wrong to consider them sufficient for 
tion, and flexibility all of which greatly enhance train- ali teaching problems in the field, or the best of all 
ing procedures. techniques available. A film which demonstrates a 
The motion picture .is important and facilitates the skill such as archery is inferior to an expert demonstra- 
analysis of movement as no other medium can, but tion and actual practice. However, though the film is 
there are other visual aids which also have value. They no substitute for either of these activities, it does pro- 
are (1) still pictures in the form of slides, sound slide vide certain advantages in teaching that neither an 
films, the film strip, opaque projection, and (2) graphic —_ expert nor practice can provide. These advantages are 
materials in the form of cartoons, illustrations, posters, as follows: 
charts, diagrams, and printed training aids. 1. The slow-motion picture does the job well, 
The opaque projector is designed to show non- accurately, and consistently. 
transparent material. The value of opaque projection 2. The slow-motion picture can depict correct action 
is that it makes available for group study pictorial ma- _ better than the instructor who attempts to introduce 
terial not available in slides and not available for each slow motion into her activity, 
student to observe individually during class discussion. 3. Films can be re-screened and studied at will. The 
The film strip and slide film can be a significant type archery range may be too wet for use but the film on 
of visual aid. One advantage over the motion picture is archery can be screened indoors at any time. 
that each picture can be readily projected on the screen 4. The slow-motion film enables the student to see 
for any length of time. The students and instructor can how the expert performs. By means of close-ups and 
then discuss the contents as exhaustively as may be slow motion, the film provides us with a better view 
necessary. The chief value is analysis of body relation- than we could possibly obtain even if we were right 
ships at various intervals during the completed move- beside the subject on the archery range. 
ment. Instructional visual aids can serve six different put 
The sound slide film is now available in archery. poses in the teaching of archery: 
This device has a phonograph record that accompanies (Continued on page 282) 


V ISUAL instruction has always had an im- the film strip and it is coordinated with it. There are 
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soon as possible. 





- ~~ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Rates effective October 1, 1947 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 10.00 
Membership (including Journal) .___ 3.50 
Student Membership (including Journal) ____ 1.50 
Research Quarterly Subscription (libraries only). 3.00 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association. 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as 


Student Professional (including the Journal and 


the Research Quarterly)...» 3.00 
Life—One installment ——————.___._.___.. 160. 
10 installments of $20.00 each... 200.00 


Single copies: Journal, 35c; Quarterly $1.00 








Physical Education 


As part of its overall curriculum planning, the department of 
physical education for men at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, is considering the possibility of preparing an 
orientation handbook for students enrolled in the required phys- 
ical education program. 

The proud task of Swedish gymnastics at the 1949 Lingiad 
is to give gymnasts and physical training experts from the 
whole world an attractive and picturesque illustration of the 
position of Ling gymnastics and its development in Ling’s 
own country today. One of the most remarkable features in 
recent developments in voluntary gymnastics in Sweden has 
been that of housewives’ gymnastics. During the last five years 
it has spread rapidly across the country and has brought 
together thousands of housewives for gymnastic exercises 
especially suited to their needs. 

Dr. Elmon Vernier reports that the department of education 
of Baltimore, Maryland, has taken a forward step in placing 
high school interscholastic athletics on a functional educational 
basis. This has been accomplished by providing an appropria- 
tion of $90,000 to finance this program in the 1949 budget. The 
important factor in this new plan is that the pressure resulting 
from commercialized athletics will be greatly reduced, and it is 
believed that this will enab!e school administrators and coaches 
to devote their time and effort to the educational aspects of this 
phase of physical education. The following results for the 
calendar year of 1949 are anticipated: 


1. Reducing 1949 gate charges so that they will be at least 
50 percent lower than in 1948, 

2. Schools which formerly depended upon gate receipts for 
the financing of a program will be assured financial support 
for a standard program of athletics. 

3. Pressure to win in order to pay will be removed. 

4. A reduction in the number of night football games with 
possible elimination of these altogether in the future. 

5. Elimination of the central location for playing basketball 
in order to increase gate receipts and the return of these 
games to respective school gymnasiums. 

6. Abolition of advertising in connection with games. 


Dr. C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois, forwarded the fol- 
lowing information regarding the Ninth Annual Inspection 
Trip for major students at the institution: 

This year the inspection trip was conducted in the Chicago 
area and ended with attendance at the spring meeting of the 
Illinois State Association. The itinerary of the trip included 
visitation of six high schools, two elementary schools, one 
school for the handicapped, the YMCA, Sokol, and three com- 
munity centers. Highlight of the annual trip is the-annual stu- 
dent alumni banquet held at the Columbia Yacht Club. All 112 


‘ junior and senior men making this trip are members of both 


the Illinois State Association and the national Association. 
Members of the Joint Committee on Standards for Inter- 
scholastic Athletics are as follows: AAHPER—Thomas C. 
Ferguson, State Department of Education, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, secretary; Elmon L. Vernier, Board of Education, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Byron Bozarth, Granite City High School, 
Granite City, Illinois; Peter Sultis, Robert E. Lee High 
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School, Goose Creek, Texas; Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; Fred V. Hein, American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; National Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations—L. V. Phillips, commissioner, Indiana High 
School Athletic Association, Indianapolis, Indiana; C. A. 
Seml:r, principal, Senior High School, Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan; E. N. Nordgaard, superintendent of schools, Glenwood, 
Minnesota; William Fisher, superintendent of schools, Lynden, 
Washington; Cliff Harper, secretary-treasurer, Alabama High 
School Athletic Association, Montgomery, Alabama; O. L. 
Webb, secretary, Nebraska High School Activities Association, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals—John K. Archer, Malverne High School, Malverne, 
New York, chairman; Homer L. Berry, principal, West Side 
Junior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Mayo M. Magood, 
principal, Framingham Senior High School, Framingham, 
Massachusetts; Fred L. Biester, superintendent, Glenbard 
Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; Harry J. Moore, 
director of high schools, City Schools, Long Beach, California; 
Max M. Ferguson, supervising principal of schools, Sebring, 
Florida. 


The Aquatic Section of the AAHPER plans a gala swim- 
ming demonstration at the Harvard University pool during 
the Boston meeting. The demonstration is scheduled for 4 p.m. 
on April 21. Swimming groups from Smith, Wellesley and 
Wheaton Colleges will perform. Allen Stack and Joe Verduer, 
world and Olympic champions will try for new world records. 
Swimmers from Yale, Harvard, Williams, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, local high schools, the YMCA, and 
Boys’ Clubs will take part in the demonstration. Tickets will 
be available at the convention information desk free of charge. 


Recreation 


Members of the Association will be interested in learning 
more about the series of social recreation institutes held in Ala- 
bama during the school year 1948-49. These institutes lasted two 
days. Mrs. Jessie G. Mehling, supervisor of health and physical 
education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, will be happy to send specific details on this undertaking. 

Have you seen the annual report of the Akron State De- 
partment of Recreation entitled Fun for the Family in Akron? 
Copies of this report are available without charge from the 
office of Mr. A. E. Genter, superintendent of recreation, Akron. 

Miss Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Public Recrea- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, and Dr. G. Ott Romney, West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown, have been appointed to rep- 
resent the AAHPER on the National Recreation Policies Com- 
mittee. Members of our Association are looking forward to 
reading progress reports on this worthy undertaking. 

On March 19 the third annual Southwest Square Dance 
Festival was held in the new recreational Building in Dallas, 
Texas. The 40,000 square feet of maple floor accommodated 
360 dance squares. Besides this large space for dancers, raised 
seats were available for 5,000 spectators. 

A most attractive kit entitled Fitness through Recreation— 
Reference Materials for your Use has been prepared by the 
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Division of Physical Fitness. Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa, Canada.. 

Mr. C. M. Miles recently was requested to submit a 300- 
word statement entitled News cf Recreation in the U.S.A. for 
use by recreation officials in London, England. Selected parts 
of this statement follow: 

“The most important news of recreation in the U.S.A. is 
keynoted by the word ‘cooperation.’ The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educazion, and Recreation, the Amer- 
ican Recreation Society, and the American Association of 
Group Workers have cooperated to develop a platform for rec- 
reation. 

“Several states have developed Inter-Department Recrea- 
tion Committees to improve recreation services in the states. 
The three professional agencies named in the first paragraph 
are strengthening their recreation services and programs and 
encouraging their state and local units to do likewise. The 
word ‘Recreation’ has been added to the title of the Society 
of State Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion and to other titles of many of the directors in ‘state edu- 
cation departments. Recreation services are being improved 
rapidly in these departments.” 

The 21st National Convention of the American Camping As- 
sociation will be held at the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, February 15-18, 1950. The American Camping Associa- 
tion hopes all interested individuals will attend the 1950 con- 
vention. 


list of doctorate theses reported by graduate departments 
health, physical education, and recreation in 34 institut} : 
from 1930 to 1946 and prepared for publication by Dr. Tk 
Cureton of the University of Illinois. E 


A valuable tool for community-minded school health edy 
cators is the Checklist on Community Health Resources ms 
pared by the California State Joint Committee on School 
Health, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 13, California 


At the Southern District Conference in Asheville, Febry. 
ary 23-25, reports of health education activities in Various 
states of the District were noted. Alabama expects the firs 
bulletin of the revision of their long-term program for Public 
schools to be available later this year. A meeting of all Negro 
and white colleges has been held to implement the report by the 
National Conference on Undergraduate Professional Prepara. 
tion in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, 

Arkansas reports a joint program of health and education 
departments in ten pilot schools in the state. 

Florida has based its program on the premises that (1) 
health education is an area of instruction in its own right to 
which many other areas may and should contribute, (2) health 
education requires well prepared teachers in health education, 
(3) it is not possible to prepare adequately health and physica] 
education teachers in an undergraduate major. To this end, 
the State Board of Education has recommended a year’s course 
in health and safety education meeting five times a week and 





The National School Health Services Act of 1949, 
which is the Association bill, has been approved by the 
appropriate sub-committee in the Senate. Members of 
the profession will be guided in the Association support 
of this bill by Mr. A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public 
Schools, who is chairman of the Legislative Committee. 
The purpose of this bill, calling for $35,000,000 per 
annum, is to assist the states to improve health services 





LEGISLATIVE FLASH! 


for all children in school (without regard to race, 
creed, color, or nationality) for the prevention, diag- 
nosis, and treatment of physical and mental defects and 
conditions likely to interfere with normal growth and 
development and educational progress. Readers may 
secure copies of the bill by writing to the Senate Docu- 
ment Room, Washington, D. C. As of this date, the 
bill has no number but can be identified by title. 








Nattonal Education Assoctation 


Bill No. S. 246, federal aid to education, has not yet been 
reported by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. The delay does not mean a loss of support for the legis- 
lation. Committee action has been postponed for two reasons: 
(1) the pressure for hearings on labor bills, and (2) the de- 
velopment of a school health bill to be reported simultaneous- 
ly with S. 246. Whether the general aid and the health bills 
depend upon one another is a point that has not been clarified 
by the Senate Committee. The NEA believes that each pro- 
posal should be considered on its own merits. The Committee 
is expected to return to a consideration of these measures 
soon. 


The National Education Association has just released a new 
federal aid filmstrip, “Toward Better Schools for all Children 
Thru Federal Aid.” Wide use of the filmstrip will be of in- 
valuable help in informing lay citizens and teachers of the 
great need for federal aid to education. The price is $1.00. A 
handbook which gives a suggested script to be used at the 
showing of the filmstrip is included. Copies can be obtained 
by writing the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Health Education 


The Health Education Study Group in Phoenix, Arizona, 
has prepared an attractive bulletin, entitled Organizing the 
Classroom for Mental Health, which makes a plea for dem- 
ocratic classroom procedures. Copies may be secured for 25c 
each by writing E. W. Montgomery, superintendent, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


The March issue of the Research Quarterly will include a 
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offering one unit of credit for all boys and girls at the senior 
high school level, Certification requirements for teachers of 
health education have been set up. A major in health education 
has been added to the curriculum of Florida State University 
and the University of Florida. A teacher’s guide for the 
course in health and safety education is now being prepared. 

In Georgia four health education workshops have been held 
and a health education guide will be printed this summer. 

Kentucky reports that a requirement for health education 
has been set up for the eight elementary grades and for at 
least a semester in high school. All school employees are. re- 
quired to take a medical examination. Three hundred thov- 
sand cumulative health records have been prepared and dis- 
tributed. A statewide health council has been formed. 

In Louisiana 6,000 teachers have been trained in screening 
children for the health examination. A dental health workshop 
has been promoted. A steering committee for providing health 
services has been set up. 

In Mississippi a school administrators’ workshop was held 
last summer and one is planned tor this summer. 

North Carolina notes increased interest in health education 
through greater demand for personnel, additional appropria- 
tions for purposes of in-service training and correction of 
physical defects, and the setting up of widespread curriculum 
projects. 

In South Carolina a state health council has been recently 
established. An extensive cooperative youth guidance program 
has been set up in Green Sea, South Carolina. 

Tennessee reports increased appropriations for school health 
services and a continuous workshop program in health educa 
tion. 

In Texas five colleges have participated in a demonstration 
health program which may become statewide. A state health 
council meets regularly twice a year. 

Virginia reports that many high schools have a definitely 
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lanned program in health education. Two new bulletins have 
Sally been produced. A number of workshops have been 
held and more are being planned. aS 

The Second National Conference on Physicians and Schools 
will be held at the Hotel Moraine, Highland Park, Illinois. 
State departments of education, State departments of health, 
state medical societies and associations, and national health 
agencies will be invited to send participants representing their 
agencies. While attendance at the Conference will need to 
be limited to an effective working group which can be accom- 
modated in the hotel, the American Medical Association is 
anxious to have delegates present from all of these groups. 
At the National Cancer Conference called by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society and the American Cancer Institute in 


Memphis, Tennessee, February 25-27, health educators were . 


given an opportunity to discuss the place of cancer education 
in the schools and colleges. The pamphlet A Policy for the 
School Health Program of the American Cancer Society has 
been prepared for general distribution to its personnel, This 
policy is in accord with the statement on the relationships of 
the voluntary health agencies to the school health program 
cooperatively prepared by the School Health Section of the 
American Public Health Association and the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


General 


Miss Cicely Read, the Principal of Bedford Physical Train- 
ing College, Bedford, England, died very suddenly on Janu- 
ary 29, 1949. She became principal of the College in 1945 on 
the retirement of Miss Stansfeld, its founder, with whom she 
had worked as a staff member for many years. As a player 
of and coach for both hockey and lacrosse for England she 
will long be remembered. She was at one time president of the 
Ling Physical Education Association. She trained and led the 
women’s gymnastic team at the Lingiad in Stockholm in 1939. 
Through her great interest and love of country life, she con- 
tributed to the recreational work and leadership in many youth 
organizations. 

Requirements for certification in health, physical education, 
and recreation have been developed recently in the State of 
Rhode Island. These requirements resulted from a series of 
meetings called by Charles B. Lewis, M. D., consultant in 
health and physical education, department of education, 205 
Benefit Street, Providence 3, Rhode Island. 

Our Association will be officially represented at the Fourth 
National Conference on Citizenship at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, May 15-18, 1949, by Dr. C. L. Brownell, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and Dr. Jay B. Nash, 
New York University. One other representative is to be named 
to serve with Dr. Nash and Dr. Brownell. 

Dr. Elizabeth Halsey, State University of Iowa, reports they 
are keeping informed about English physical education through 
Miss Mary Feaver, their exchange instructor from Bedford 
College, England. Miss Mary Ella Critz, from Iowa Univer- 
sity, is teaching in Miss Feaver’s place this year. 

Dr. Louis E. Means, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, presi- 
dent of the Nebraska State Association, is to be cormamended for 
his leadership in promoting professional advancement in Ne- 
braska. Five statewide programs of workshops or institutes 
have been scheduled. The state committee on public relations 
is organizing a campaign all over the state to have every civic 
and service club in the state devote at least one program to 
this work. The association supplies speakers and films for these 
programs. A spring meeting devoted exclusively to swim- 
ming pool administration and supervision and another devoted 
to park superintendents and managers both represent new un- 
dertakings in Nebraska. Dr. Means states that the Nebraska 
Association is most anxious to exchange newsletters and in- 
formation with other state associations. 

A most successful follow-up conference of the Jackson’s 
Mill study on undergraduate professional preparation in health 
education, physical education, and recreation for white colleges 
was held in Birmingham, Alabama. A similar conference was 
also held for the Negro colleges. Dr. Harry A. Scott, Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, served as consultant for these 
two conferences. A combined meeting of the white and Negro 
executive committees for these two conferences is scheduled 
for a later date. 

Mr. George Ayars, state director in Delaware, and Mr. Irvin 
G. Walner, Springfield, Massachusetts, public schools, will be 
representatives of the AAHPER on the Steering Committee 
for the National Conference on Driver Education to be held 
at Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia, October 3-5, 1949. This con- 
ference is to be administered by the National Commission on 
Safety Education of the NEA, and sponsored by our Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, Department of Rural Education, and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals of the NEA; 
and the American Association for Colleges of Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

One of the results of a joint undertaking of our Association 
and the National Safety Commission of the NEA will be a 
publication entitled Safety Education Through Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for Small Children. The official 
representatives from the AAHPER include Dr. Pattric Ruth 
O’Keefe, director of physical education, public schools, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Dr. E. Patricia Hagman, department of physi- 
cal education, Teachers College, Columbia University; and Mr. 
Lewis Barrett, Greater Boston Community Survey. 

Dr. Thomas H. Beck, board chairman of the National Coun- 
cil for Community Improvement, has requested that the 
AAHPER be represented at Council meetings. Mr. Frank Staf- 
ford and Dr. Cyrus Maxwell of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, have been appointed 
first and second alternate representatives. 

«The 1949 convention of the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations, of which the Alliance for Guidance of 
Rural Youth is a constituent organization, will meet in con- 
vention at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, April 18-21, 1949. 

Dr. Earl J. McGrath of the University of Chicago took the 
oath of office as the 11th Commissioner of Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education on Friday, March 18. Dr. Carl A. 
Troester, executive secretary of the AAHPER, attended the 
installation ceremony. 





Central District + 
+ Association News 











By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


KANSAS . . + « «© «--« .« By Don W. Henry 

A “cadet teacher” system of student teaching is meeting 
with the approval of the department of physical education at 
the University of Kansas. Each student has an eight-week 
period of teaching during which he teaches and lives in one 
of the several cooperating cities. The first week is an orienta- 
tion week; the next six weeks are spent in actually instructing 
a full load of physical education classes every school day, under 
a critic teacher’s supervision. At regular intervals during this 
period, his university supervisor of physical education visits the 
“cadet teacher” to note progress and make constructive criti- 
cisms. For the eighth week, the student teacher comes back to 
the university to write a report on his work and to have con- 
ferences with his supervisor. 

A thesis completed at the University of Kansas by Melton 
D. Koontz in 1948, under the direction of Dr. E. R. Elbel, 
deals with the scholastic achievement of athletic lettermen and 
non-lettermen over a four-year period in a large Kansas high 
school. One hundred ninety-five lettermen and a like number of 
non-lettermen were paired on the basis of the Nelson-Henmon 
Psychological Test and according to the type of curricula. The 
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Honor Roll Schedule 


The next Honor Roll is scheduled for the June Jour- 
nal, As in the past, Honor Roll recognition for mem- 
bership achievement also will include the names of mem- 
bership chairmen. The following groups will be given 
official recognition: 

1. Cities achieving 100 percent enrollment of all 
school health, physical education, and recreation teach- 
ers. 

2. Teacher-education institutions achieving 100 per- 
cent enrollment of either all women major students or 
all men major students. 

3. States and districts achieving membership quotas. 











records of personality ratings for lettermen and non-lettermen 
were also compared. The results showed no significant differ- 
ence in the grade averages for lettermen and non-lettermen. 
In this case the lettermen’s grade average was slightly higher. 
Moreover, by the end of four years, the “social adaptability” of 
the athletes was much greater than that of the non-lettermen. 

The Liberty Memorial High School at Lawrence has a 
coeducational physical education class meeting one day a week 
(plus separate boys’ and girls’ physical education classes two 
other days per week) in which visual aids, lectures, and dis- 
cussions all play a part. The most interesting feature of this 
class is the series of lectures and discussions on sports, designed 
to promote better spectator understanding, enjoyment, and 
appreciation. 

The Wichita Officials Rating Board sponsored a basketball 
clinic and rating center for women on December 4, 1948, at 
the University of Wichita. Miss Edith Mary Martin, instryc- 
tor in physical education at Horace Mann School, is chair- 
man of the local board. The judges in charge of ratings were 
Ruth Hoover and Joie Stapleton, University of Kansas; and 
Vivian Dunlevy, Sacred Heart College and Academy, Wichita. 

On January 21 and 22, 1949, the elementary schools of Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, conducted a workshop arranged by Miss Blanche 
Smith, supervisor of elementary education, for the purpose of 
planning the city’s new elementary program in keeping with 
the state’s new elementary physical education curriculum. 


NORTH DAKOTA . ar . By Grace O. Rhonemus 

The Grand Forks public schools have published a Physical 
Education Course of Study for Grades 1-6. It was developed 
through ‘the cooperative efforts of the physical education 
teachers from each of the elementary schools. Elementary 
supervisors served in an advisory capacity. It has been prepared 
for teachers as a guide in their efforts to provide a graded and 
well balanced program of activities. The course is not intended 
as a complete outline for any particular grade, but presents 
a basic core of material. It is flexible in order to meet varying 
conditions such as space for activity and weather conditions. 

Mr. Unruh, the new physical education director at Minot 
High School, directs physical education in the grade school 
and high school. Physical education is taught through the 
tenth grade, and pupils in the eleventh and twelfth grades may 
participate in the extra class activities which are controlled by 
the city recreation board. According to Mr. Carlson the jun- 
ior high school program is designed to provide for the develop- 
ment of helpful living habits and the physical development of 
the students. During the first semester the boys are getting 
health instruction in the classroom three days a week. The 
girls have health classes two days a we-k and are in the gym- 
nasium three days. This schedule will be reversed during the 
second semester. Health and physical education is being coordi- 
nated with an equal amount of time given to each. As much as 
possible there is “carryover” from the health class to the gym- 
nasium and from the gymnasium to the health class. A unit on 
safety instruction has just been completed. 

North Dakota’s only school with an indoor swimming pool, 
Fargo High School, has managed to schedule meets with 
Minnesota cities. Morris and Crookston were recently added 
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to the schedule according to P. E. Mickelson, superyi 
physical education, Fargo High School. A square dance un: 
has been introduced in the Fargo Agassiz Junior High School 
with Hazel Dettman in charge. Edna Hanson, Horace 
Junior High School, Fargo, has been named state repre 
tive for the National Section on Women's Athletics. 
Square dancing is becoming more and more popular With 
Grand Forks residents. Two years ago the Grand Forks Dance 
Club was organized at the University of North Dakota in the 
women’s gymnasium. The Grand Forks Park Board and the 
women’s physical education department at the University 
joined efforts in its inception. Today that club holds city dances 
in a downtown hall twice each month with an average attend. 
ance of 300 enthusiastic dancers. It can be done in any com, 
munity with good leaders and enthusiastic leadership, 


NEBRASKA . . . .  ._ By Elvera R. Christiansen 

The second of a series of community recreational jamboree 
was conducted this year at Wisner, Nebraska, where Harol{ 
Mack, principal and athletic director, invited all the fathers of 
school boys, together with all community and county leaders 
for an evening of real fun. Competition was organized in bridge, 
cribbage, checkers, dart baseball, dart bowling, hog Calling 
free throws, and other similar activities. Plans for the future 
community recreational program were discussed. A similar 
event was held earlier this year at Tecumseh, Nebraska, by 
Vernon Kailey and Edgar Thompson. These events have been 
modeled after the annual Inter-Civic Club Recreational Jam. 
boree conducted annually in Lincoln by the department of 
physical education for men at the University. 

The Peru State Teachers College will soon have more ample 
facilities with its remodeled gymnasium and the addition of 
playing fields. The director, A. G. Wheeler, reports many 
contemplated enlargements in the future program in physical 
education, intramural sports, and intercollegiate athletics, Pery 
has recently established a Well Child Clinic to which children 
from neighboring towns are brought weekly for medical check. 
ups and clinical services. The County Medical Association jg 
furnishing the medical care for this project. Miss Ida Mae 
Brackney has introduced a child-care class at Peru which js 
of great benefit to county mothers. This class is conducting a 
series of twelve educational exhibits, one each month. They are 
also making toys and choosing books appropriate for children 
of all ages. The project is of a school-community nature and 
holds much promise for the future. Mrs. Ruth Matthews of 
Peru, has been the guiding spirit in the many recent health 
education developments in that area of the state. 

The health education and recreation committees of the 
NAHPER recently held all-day meetings and worked out many 
plans for future statewide developments in Nebraska. A series 
of workshops are now being planned for central and westem 
Nebraska as part of the state association program. Louis E, 
Means, president of the NAHPER, and Arthur Todd of the 
National Recreation Association recently made a tour of 
western Nebraska to lay the ground work for these workshops. 
The public relations committee of the state association is organ- 
izing a speakers’ bureau and is planning a series of programs 
for every civic and service club in the entire state. 

The department of physical education for men at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska recently made membership mandatory in 
the state and national associations for all majors and minors in 
the department. The rule was enforced starting with the sec 
ond semester of the current school year. 

The Orchesis dance group of the University of Nebraska 
sponsored a dance symposium on Saturday, March 19, at Grant 
Memorial Hall. Margaret Small Mains, director of dance at 
the University of Wyoming, formerly of the University of 
Illinois, and Irma Lou Fisher, private dance instructor of 
Ogallala, Nebraska, were guest teachers. Invitations were sent 
to all dance teachers and interested students throughout the 
state. Emphasis was laid on techniques, composition, and 
accompaniment. 

Orchesis and the department of art at the University o 
Nebraska recently presented Gertrude Lippincott in “A pre 
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ram of Modern Dance.” In addition to a highly successful 
aaa Miss Lippincott gave a master lesson to members of 
Orchesis and Pre-Orchesis, modern dance groups. 

With the message “Take Time To Live” the Nebraska State 
Safety Council opened its 1949 educational campaign to assist 
in the further reduction of traffic accidents and fatalities in 
the state. Another theme which will be used on the envelopes 
of all Council mail is the use of the initials “P.S.” in large 
type with an explanatory note below reading, “Public Safety 
or Public. Slaughter.” The slogan “Take Time to Live” will 
also be imprinted on all State House mail through the medium 
of the postal metering machines. It is estimated that at least 
seven people have handled a piece of mail by the time it reaches 
its destination. The Safety Council will send out approximately 
35,000 pieces of mail which means these slogans will be seen 
and read about 245,000 times. This is one phase of the many 
programs and plans being arranged to stress traffic safety 
throughout the state during this year. 





National Section on + 
» Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 











A most successful basketball clinic was conducted under the 
auspices of the Plymouth Teachers College (New Hampshire) 
on February 12. Mrs. Edna Parkinson of Derry and Miss 
Mary Thornton of Manchester gave interpretations, explana- 
tions, and demonstrations of basketball techniques and rules. 
More than one hundred high school girls were present and had 
an opportunity to play, after which the College acted as hostess 
and served refreshments. Schools represented were Ashland, En- 
field, Hillsboro, Laconia, Lisbon, Lancaster, Littleton, New 
London, and Plymouth. 

A state committee composed of Mrs. Thelma Boutwell of 
Concord, Miss Ruth Taylor of Laconia, Miss Ruth Wilson of 
Keene Teachers College, and Miss Priscilla Alden, of Plymouth 
Teachers College, and NSWA state chairman, is compiling a 
state point system for high school girls. 

The spring meeting of the New Hampshire Association for 
Health and Physical Education was held at the Grade School 
Auditorium in Plymouth on March 16. The state university 
and the two teachers’ colleges, as well as city recreation depart- 
ments and high schools planned to have a large, interesting 
collection of photographs available showing the various phases 
of their programs. 

The Association of Women in Physical Education in New 
York State has established a standing committee on interscho- 
lastic physical education for girls. The objective of this com- 
mittee is to see that interscholastic activities in the state meet 
the standards for girls’ athletics as set up by NSWA. The com- 
mittee consists of a state chairman and, a chairman from each 
of the geographical areas into which the state has been divided 
by the association. 

The duties of this committee are, first, to keep informed of 
present and future problems arising from interscholastic phys- 
ical education activities and make suggestions for solutions of 
these, and secondly, to act as a clearing house for interpreta- 
tion of problems and policy. 

Each area chairman has mimeographed copies of the stand- 
ards as set up by NSWA. She is to see that these are distrib- 
uted to all physical education teachers in her area. This has 
been done at zone meetings of the state association or, where 
funds are available, by mail. A special effort has been made to 
reach the men who are teaching girls. 

The most recent report of this committee shows that in most 
areas the greatest problem is the shortage of available rated 
officials. Most of the rated officials seem to be women who work 
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in schools. Since many of the interscholastic games take place 
immediately after school, it is often impossible to find a rated 
official who can leave her duties in time for the game. 

In spite of the fact that every rating board in the state con- 
ducts clinics, we still haye comparatively few good officials in 
the various: activities. This committee plans to work closely 
with the boards to stimulate more interest in officiating. 

Two areas report that there are men who are teaching the 
girls boys’ rules in basketball. This is a problem which will 
probably require a different approach in each case. The area 
chairman will go about it in whatever way she feels will be 
most effective and most diplomatic. Personal contact will be 
made with either the coach or the principal where this is 
possible. ro 

Four of the eleven areas reported no problem’. This does not 
mean that the ideal situation has been attained. It ‘does mean, 
however, that the ideal situation is not impossible and that 
we are well on the way toward our goal. 

Marion Purbeck, chairman of the public relations tommittee 


‘for NSWA in New Jersey, has sent in a report as follows: 


The year of 1948-49 is an important one for the New Jersey 
Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
because of some new ventures along with the regular’ work. 
Mrs. Gertrude Swift Rogers, of the Westfield Senior High 
School, is still capably carrying on as chairman. The commit- 
tee is rather large this year because of its broad representation 
of women from all over the state. The personnel includes physi- 
cal education women from elementary, junior, and senior high 
schools; private schools; CYO; officials’ boards; colleges; 
students from teacher-training schools; and a representative of 
the PTA, 


For the first time, the New Jersey Committee has prepared 
a brochure containing information concerning NSWA  activi- 
ties in the state. This booklet includes: 


1. The names of the personnel of the committee with their 
professional and home addresses. 

2. The full list of all basketball officials of the West Jersey 
Board, the North Jersey Board, and the Central Jersey Board. 

3. An explanation of the county organization within the state 
NSWA and the names and addresses of county chairmen. 

4. A progress report of the physical performance tests for 
junior and‘senior high school girls. 

5. A report of the elementary section of the state committee 
in a study being made concerning the elementary school and 
its athletic program. 

6. A report on the problem as to whether or not to organize 
a state girls’ athletic association. 

7. An envelope containing a list of NSWA publications and 
a pamphlet listing state, district, and national NSWA person- 
nel. 


The New Jersey Committee was fortunate in securing 
financial aid from Alex Taylor of New York for the prepara- 
tion of the brochure. The brochure has been sent to all women 
physical education teachers in secondary schools in the state. 
It is hoped that next year it will be possible to circulate a new 
brochure even more widely by reaching secondary school 
administrators, recreational groups, and any others dealing 
with girls’ and women’s athletics. 

The New Jersey Committee took an active part in state con- 
vention proceedings by having a booth to sell NSWA publica- 
tions and holding a sectional meeting during the morning 
session. 

Miss Margaret Millar of Paterson gave a most interesting 
and delightful talk on the 1948 Olympics. She brought out the 
more human side of the Olympics along with the tradition and 
pageantry attending the games and commented on outstanding 
examples of real sportsmanship exhibited by spectators and 
contestants. 5 

Miss Ethel Kloberg of Baldwin, Long Island, gave a chal- 
lenging talk on the purposes of and reasons for having a state 
GAA, Miss Kloberg did most of the work in organizing the 
Long Island Girls Athletic Association. Her talk was stimu- 
lating and gave everyone much to think about in connection 
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with athletic associations. 

The Publications Committee had a financially fruitful day. 
One hundred and sixty-three dollars worth of NSWA publica- 
tions were sold which is our best record to date. 

Sports clinics are being held as a result of teacher interest 
and requests. The first clinic this year was held at Nutley High 
School for Bergen and Essex Counties. The program, which 
was devoted to basketball, included the interpretation of basket- 
ball rules, basketball as seen by a rated official, team tactics 
vs. hit and miss, the double bounce. Participants in the clinic 
included five teams of junior and senior high school girls from 
Glen Rock, Fort Lee, and Nutley; Mrs. Roberta Caufield of 
Panzer College; Miss Jane Perry of East Orange High 
School; Mrs, Nancy Zastrow of Fort Lee; and Miss Barbara 
Houston of Glen Rock. 

Other clinics will be held in various sections of the state and 
the forthcoming ones will deal with softball. 

The New Jersey Committee is striving to bring itself as 
close as possible to the teachers in the field. In order to aid 
in this matter, the committee held an open meeting on March 
17 at the Roger Smith Hotel in New Brunswick. 

The women attending this meeting became acquainted with 
the members of the committee and their respective responsibil- 
ities. They learned something of what is done at the regular 
monthly meetings and a panel discussion was presented on the 
pros and cons of a state GAA. Similarly, those attending 
brought to the committee existing problems in the field of 
women’s sports. It is hoped that through this open meeting a 
closer understanding of NSWA work will be established with 
the women physical educators in the state. 

In order to expedite the work of NSWA throughout New 
Jersey, a chairman has beem selected for each of the twenty- 
one counties. Through this organization, the committee can 
establish closer contacts with the women in the profession, 
disseminate information and materials, and promote county 
projects. These chairmen act as liaison officers between the 
committee and the teachers in the field. 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 











Betty Hayes, dance chairman of the Southwest District, 
urges all physical education and dance teachers in that area 
to attend a pre-convention meeting of that district on Thurs- 
day, May 5 from 12:00-5:00 p.m. at the Arizona State Teachers 
College in Tempe. Buses or cars will transport participants 
from Phoenix. Reservations for the luncheon preceding the 
meeting should be made with Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona 
State College, Tempe. Dr. Lois Ellfeldt of the University of 
Southern California will direct the program featuring a dis- 
cussion of the teacher-training program with an attempt at 
evaluating present methods and making recommendations for 
improvements in terms of current needs. Representative people 
from teacher-training institutions will present various teaching 
methods and those interested in taking part in the activity 
phase of the program should bring suitable costumes. 

At Arizona State College extracurricular dance groups in 
social, tap, folk, and modern dance are designated as “Varsity 
Teams” according to Dorothy Gillanders. The Social and Tap 
Dance Teams have worked out exhibition material used for 
programs and floor shows and the Folk Dance Team is develop- 
ing demonstration squares to assist at “cowboy” student body 
dances. The Varsity Modern Dance Team participated in the 
University of Arizona Sports Day on December 11 and will 
attend a similar affair at Albuquerque on April 30. On Feb- 
ruary 26 the Arizona State College physical education depart- 
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ment sponsored a high school dance symposium which Ww 

attended by over 200 girls representing 14 schools. Even Pa 
with no previous experience in modern dance took part a 
technique period, percussion class, and the composition, seen 
ation, and evaluation of assigned problems. In the afternoon the 
girls enjoyed ballroom, tap, and folk dancing as well as a pro 
gram presented by the college group and a tea given by the 
Physical Education Major Club. On April 8 the advanced 
dance classes collaborated with the Varsity Team in presentin 
History of Dance. On May 5-6 the group will produce dal 
for The Bartered Bride to be given by the College Choral 
Group. They will also participate in the Southwest District 
meetings in Phoenix on May 5-7 and assist in the pre-conference 
meetings on the local campus. The Junior High Training S¢hoo| 
of Arizona State College presented a dance intramural program 
on March 24. Pupils from 6th, 7th and 8th grades competed 
in original creative dances, a folk dance of their choice, tap 
dancing, and social dancing. The same pupils will present q 
dance concert on April 28. 

Milton B. Morse, supervisor of physical education for the 
Phoenix elementary schools, tells us that Phoenix, Arizona 
is the “square dance capital of the world!” Many schools 4 
this: area teach square dancing and several upper-grade schools 
include it in the evening social dances open to students and 
their friends. Rhythmic activities are becoming increasingly 
important in both boys’ and girls’ physical education classes 
and from these classes are coming dance festivals with par- 
ticipation open to all who care to appear. Adams School held 
such a festival in March with each grade from Ist to 8th 
portraying a different country and presenting four dances from 
the country of their choice. The physical education department 
recently sponsored a workshop in rhythms and folk dancing 
for teachers from kindergarten through the 8th grade. Mimeo- 
graphed instruction sheets were issued and a tape recording 
was made of several of the dances presented. It is planned to 
similarly record the instructions and music of a typical class 
lesson from which records could be cut to assist classroom 
teachers in presenting the dance. On May 6 folk dancing will 
be a part of the All-City Music Festival featuring Latin- 
American countries. 


The University of Utah has expended its dance activities to 
include a dance major in the school of fine arts and a teaching 
major and minor in the school of education, according to word 
from Nonie Nelson, assistant to the dance director, Elizabeth 
R. Hayes. In addition to a diversity of classes in modern and 
ballet technique, composition, theory and methods, there are 
three extension courses: a refresher course for teachers, a 
class in Graham techniques, and a class for faculty children, 
At Christmas time the Annual Orchesis Demonstration for 
Freshmen Women included techniques and compositional forms 
as well as several dances repeated from last spring’s concert 
and the Juggler of Notre Dame which has become a traditional 
part of this program. The spring concert in April, directed by 
students in the dance production class, will feature Engulfed 
Cathedral (Debussy) with unusual stage effects, The Rejected, 
dealing with society’s responsibility to the individual, a mystery 
story in dance idiom, and a series of college life episodes, The 
Tree Takes Root will be repeated from last year and other 
numbers will include the fourth movement of Brahms’ Second 
Piano Concerto. Plans are being made for a tour of the state 
high schools and colleges to be taken this spring or early next 
fall. The 35 members of Orchesis recently enjoyed a special 
lesson from Juan Valenzuela and a presentation of Indian 
dances by Leela Ray, a graduate student from India, and a 
master class with Charles Weidman. 

Housewives, business, and college girls participate in the 
modern dance classes and are members of the Choreography 
Group of the YWCA in San Diego according to Anna E. 
Hilss (who incidentally also teaches at Point Loma High 
School in the same city). The Choreography Group has 
appeared on four YWCA open-house programs this seasof, 
presenting such dances as Satire on Figure Control Classes; 
Country Style (a modern dance version of a square dance) 
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and Go Down Moses. They are now working on Gershwin’s 
Second Prelude and the Shostakovitch Polka. At Christmas 
time they took part in the YWCA Water Pageant, using’ a 
stage built over the shallow end of the swimming pool. Later 
they presented two witch dances for the production of Dark 
of the Moon by the Footlights Theatre. Advanced pupils from 
the regular classes in social, tap, square, South American, and 
hula dancing appear on open-house programs and the hula 
class recently presented A Night in Hawaii at the Old Glove 
in conjunction with the dramatic workshop of that theatre. 

Miss Hilss also reports that pupils at Point Loma High 
School in San Diego are given experience in folk, square, tap, 
hula, social, South American, and modern dance during a class 
program which alternates two weeks of dancing with two 
weeks of an outdoor sport. Forty students are members of 
Modern Dance Club, an active extracurricular organization 
placing emphasis on improvision, techniques of choreography, 
and composition. The club recently presented several dances 
on the Four Arts Program, combined project of the drama, 
music, art, and physical education departments. An innovation 
was the first appearance of boys in the dance program. Their 
short and very masculine part in Dancing in the Dark was very 
well received by the entire audience. Dance Club also per- 
formed Babalou, Bahia, and Dry Bones for the Water Pageant, 
and Summertime for the YWCA teen-agers’ fashion show. 
Kearney High School invited the Dance Club to present an 
assembly program to create interest in and enthusiasm for a 
modern dance club in that school. They presented a technique 
and improvisation demonstration and several dances including 
Sabre Dance and Warsaw Concerto. On March 17 they gave 
a demonstration for the Dance Clinic which was held at Point 
Loma High School for all San Diego teachers. Social and 
square dancing were demonstrated by Point Loma pupils under 
the direction of Caroline L. Crosby and folk dancing, by San 
Diego High School pupils directed by Birdina Walters. 

Mrs. Margo Robesky is enthusiastic over the advantages of 
the combined Bakersfield high school and college program 
which enables pupils to work for as long as six years with 
the Modern Dance Club. The regular physical education pro- 
gram in the high school includes at least three terms of dance 
of nine weeks each and interested students may elect four addi- 
tional nine-week terms. There are also coeducational dance 
classes for both high school and college students. On March 
22 the Modern Dance Club presented its eighth annual concert 
including Demonstration (dance techniques, locomotor skills, 
and falls), Theme and Variation—Sarabande, Gigue, Invention, 
March, a series of solo dances designated as Personality 
Sketches, Jasz Suite, A Lynching, and Auditorium (a satire 
on the tribulations experienced in the construction of the local 
auditorium which was started before the war and just com- 
pleted). The dance department has had excellent cooperation 
from the music, speech, and drama departments and hopes 
eventually to combine all departments of the arts into one large 
program effort. 


At Placer Union High School in Auburn, California, the 
dance activities are divided into modern, ballet, folk, and ball- 
room with each division being taught for six weeks oi the 
term. Last semester pupils of Mrs. Sandra Hano traveled 127 
miles to visit the San Francisco Ballet School and the Lathrop- 
Halprin modern dance studio in San Francisco. In May the 
advanced dance group will present a spring concert under the 
direction of Mrs. Hano. Placer College in the same locality 
emphasizes folk and social dance under the leadership of Lois 
Nelson. The mixed ballroom class, including everything from 
folk dance to the samba, will present a series of ballroom 
routines as part of the open-house program of the darice 
department, 

From Riverside, California, Mrs. Dorothea Tefft Sharp 
writes of tremendous enthusiasm for modern dance among the 
high school students. Junior Orchesis includes about 25 of the 
outstanding dance students who are chosen by tryout. The 
original choreography presented in a recent tryout was “a 
challenge to many University groups” according to University 
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observers, Riverside students are fortunate in having an oppor- 
tunity to observe the activities of nearby Redlands and Pomona 
College Orchesis groups and have collaborated with the Red- 
lands group in presenting a program for Riverside citizens. 
The high school girls have adopted long-sleeved black leotards 
as practice costumes and add gold ballerina skirts for per- 
formances. As a climax to the year’s activities they will pre- 
sent the Emancipation from Slavery scene of the all-city school 
historical pageant of drama, art, music, and dance later this 
season. 

Jack Hoheisal, physical education supervisor of the Alhambra 
city schools, reports that the normal shyness of upper-grade 
boys is being broken down by weekly square dancing classes 
for grades 5-8. This year for the first time some of the men 
teachers have asked for help in handling their own dance 
groups rather than have a woman teacher take over these 
activities. Most teachers now work with their own groups. 
Youngsters have progressed from the single Texas Star to 
the more complicated Cheyenne Whirl, etc. The true western 
walk-around swing is taught from the start, breaking down 
immediately the one big barrier—the reluctance of the boys to 
hold the girls in dance position. In November Lloyd Shaw 
and the Cheyenne Mountain Dancers put on a_ three-day 
institute for 150 participants and several hundred spectators 
at Hollywood High School in Los Angeles. They also gave 
exhibitions in Los Angeles and Pasadena before audiences 
totalling over 5,000. The spread of American square and round 
dances in southern California is proceeding at a rapid pace 
with over 100 open and invitational groups in the San Gabriel 
Valley area alone. 

Dance Club at Mills College started the fall season auspici- 
ously for not only did it have the largest number’ of members 
in its history but four of these and two faculty advisors had 
just returned from the summer dance session at New London, 
Conn., and were brimming over with ideas and enthusiasm. 
On October 24 these representatives from the New York 
University-Connecticut College dance school gave a lecture- 
demonstration of their summer’s activities for the San Fran- 
cisco Dance League. Techniques and dances choreographed in 
the composition classes and in the poetry and dance course 
were presented as well as a summary of the material covered 
in the seminars. On October 6, the Club presented Winona 
Beemer in a lecture-demonstration on the authentic Hawaiian 
dance. The first production of the season was Carl Sandburg’s 
The People, Yes, directed by Arch Lauterer. Drama and dance 
students as well as faculty members made up the cast and the 
choreography was by Barbara Bennion and Beth Osgood. This 
represented the girls’ senior proficiency concert as dance majors. 
On December 9 the Dance Club presented a workshop pro- 
gram composed of solo and group dances. Included were 
Escaped Echo, a trio choreographed by Patricia George; a 
group dance, Celebration (Hindemith) by Barbara Bennion; 
Commuters Unaware and a solo, Death Croon (Horst) by 
Beth Osgood; The Great Wits (Scarlatti) “a not-so-courtly 
dance” by Valentine Oumansky. Other numbers were choreo- 
graphed by Patricia Stockton and by Beth Olson, dance instruc- 
tor, and Shirley Wimmer, chairman of ‘the dance department. 

Marion Bigelow is faculty sponsor for the Orchesis group 
at Fresno State College. Last fall the group directed a dance 
symposium for high school girls in the vicinity as part of the 
annual playday given by the WAA. This spring the girls are 
themselves attending a symposium at Stanford University and 
another at the University of California at Los Angeles. The 
annual spring program will consist of original dances com- 
posed by members of Orchesis with sets and costumes designed 
by students in the art department. This year for the first time 
in history, a dance student was given the Ina Gregg Scholar- 
ship for creative ability. Orchesis members are justly proud of 
Pat Hardin Blackburn who received the $50 award for her 
original dance, Engulfed. 


Gloria M. Smith of Long Beach City College reports an 
interesting dance demonstration held at that school on January 
22. Groups of students in the beginning modern dance classes 
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were assigned problems based on the factors of movement and 
the association of movement to color. Each group chose its own 
type of accompaniment and the girls created their own choreo- 
graphy. ‘Dance teachers from the local junior and senior high 
schools attended the demonstration with their students and 
three of the visiting teachers acted as critics, rating and criti- 
cizing each problem on special form sheets provided for the 
purpose. These criticisms were read to the classes at their next 
meeting. 

Orchesis at San Jose State College, directed by Hildegard 
L. Spreen, participated in the symposium at Stanford Univer- 
sity on March 5 and on the 14th they joined the WAA in spon- 
soring a master class by Charles Weidman on their own 
campus. On April 22 they are giving a dance demonstration 
at the Fremont High School in Sunnyvale, California. Their 
forthcoming ldcal activities include participation in the Cen- 
tennial Pageant presented by the San Jose Adult Education 
Center and dancing in The Rose of the Rancho being produced 
by the San Jose State College drama department as a part of 
the college centennial program. 


Jean Bellinger writes from Santa Barbara College that all 
dance classes met together at the end of the fall term for an 
informal demonstration. Everyone participated and felt it was 
a very valuable experience to see the work of the other classes. 
In February the Women’s physical education department pre- 
sented Gertrude Lippincott in a master lesson. Physical educa- 
tion majors in the dance composition and production class are 
working with members of Dance Workshop on the annual 
spring dance concert. The program will include a comedy based 
on backstage activities at a dress rehearsal, Mexican Festival, 
and a Chinese Legend in dance form. Dancers in the latter 
number are being helped by Mrs. Dorothy Gabel who taught 
dance in China. A faculty square dance group as well as a 
student group meets regularly in the spring. A student dem- 
onstration. square dance set performs and teaches for various 
groups both on the campus and in town. The State Folk Dance 
Festival is to be held in Santa Barbara on Memorial Day 
weekend. 


Lois Ellfeldt writes from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia that the local dance club started this semester with a 
television show on KTLA. They are planning a series of audi- 
tions for prospective members and are also working on dances 
for spring performances. Bernice Lawson, accompanist for the 
dance classes is working on phonograph recordings for dance. 
The University of Southern California offers a dance demon- 
stration series including both master classes and dance studio 
programs by. local and visiting dancers. The schedule of dancers 
and teachers is announced well in advance and the programs 
have proved exceedingly popular with both students and the 
general public. Gertrude Lippincott and Charles Weidman have 
taught masterclasses this spring and Ann Halprin and Well- 
and Lathrop are scheduled for May 6 and 7. Dance concerts 
were presented by Mary Tiffany, Harriette Anne Gray, the 
University of Southern California Dance Workshop and Ger- 
trude Lippincott last fall and winter, while Karen Burt is 
scheduled for April 11 and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Dance Workshop student recital, for May 18. 

Extracurricular dance activities at Stanford University are 
divided between Orchesis and “Hoedowners” according to Mrs. 
Miriam B. .Lidster. The Hoedowners started out in 1943 and 
have grown from a handful of students interested in folk and 
square dance into three separate groups, Beginning Hoe- 
downers, Village Hoedowners, and Advanced Hoedown 
Groups; the latter providing student leaders for the more ele- 
mentary groups, and also exhibition groups. This year Hoe- 
downers have acquired eight square dance dresses and cow- 
boy shirts as a start on official costumes. Their activities have 
included exhibiting and running a square dance for the Stan- 
ford International Fair last fall, a similar enterprise for the 
Lagunita open house in the winter quarter, and sponsoring the 
second all-college Folk Festival for northern California on 
January 15..They will also act as hosts for the Northern Sec- 
tion Festival of the California Folk Dance Federation on May 
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1. Other exhibitions include the Ahwahnee, Yosemite National 
Park on February 11-12, and the Quota Club’s International 
Fair on March 18. They are also scheduled to perform at the 
monthly square dance of the Palo Alto Community Center on 
April 16 and at the second annual benefit of the Stanford 
Mothers’ Club of the East Bay on May 15. Mrs. Lidster has 
been doing the calling for the group but there will be ap 
advanced square dance class during the spring quarter devoted 
to methods of teaching and calling which should provide adgi- 
tional qualified callers. 

Orchesis has been equally busy this season. In the fal] they 
gave a lecture-demonstration for Mountain View Union High 
School and many members danced in the annual homecoming 
festivities for which two Orchesis members were dance co- 
directors. On November 5 they presented dances for the Stan. 
ford Mothers’ Club annual fall benefit, and on February 12 
they participated in the program of the second high schoo} 
symposium of the Peninsula area held at Palo Alto High 
School. On March 5 Orchesis was hostess for the annual all- 
college dance symposium for northern California, Nine colleges 
were invited and Elizabeth Waters gave a master lesson and 
a lecture-demonstration in which she stressed the American 
Indian dance “not as authentic material, but as a way of life 
that applies to any community living.” On March 11 Franziska 
Boas presented a master class in percussion. Orchesis will 
present a lecture-demonstration instead of its usual dance 
concert on the Stanford Tuesday Evening Series showing the 
development of a concert program from technique to finished 
product. The season will close with Orchesis performing the 
dances for Schwanda, the Bagpiper May 24-27. 

In the next two issues this column will be devoted to general 
dance news from here and there around the country. Please 
send it in promptly. First in, first printed! 
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By Mary Kate Miller 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


ARKANSAS . . . . . «+= «~~ By Margaret Bray 

Jeff Farris and Margaret Bray of Arkansas State Teach- 
ers College attended the Southern Physical Education Con- 
vention, Jeff Farris participated on the panel in health edu- 
cation, and Margaret Bray served on the legislative committee 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Ed Bell, field representative of the American Red Cross, 
held first aid and water safety instructors’ courses on the cam- 
pus of Arkansas State Teachers College from February 21 to 
March 4. 

Women from the colleges and university held a meeting 
January 15 and 17 on the campus of Arkansas State Teachers 
College. Betty Ludwig from the University of Arkansas was 
elected chairman of the group. 

A state square dance festival was held on the Arkansas 
State Teachers College campus on April 2. Invitations were 
sent to more than fifty clubs. 

A workshop in health education sponsored jointly by the 
State Board of Health, State Department of Education, and 
Arkansas State Teachers College, will be held at Mather 
Lodge, Petit Jean State Park, Morrillton, Arkansas, June 19 
through July 1. Personnel of the workshop has been selected 
from 10 Arkansas public school systems in which the sponsor- 
ing agencies of the workshop have been conducting pilot pro- 
grams in health education for the past two years. The pur- 
pose of the study this summer is to determine the major prob- 
lems faced by the pilot schools and attempt to arrive at some 
answers. Consultants already secured for the workshop art 
Mr. Frank Stafford, U.S. Office of Education, Dr. Fred Hein, 
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American Medical Association, Dr. Jessie Bierman, Univer- 
sity of California. Two other consultants are yet to be invited. 
Seventy-two teachers from Arkansas schools will participate 
in the study. 

The Arkansas Health Education Workshop has been set up 
on a permanent basis with an executive committee to direct 
the program. Jeff Farris, Arkansas State Teachers College is 
the executive secretary. 

The Flippin High School has organized a Teen Town to be 
open once a week for the high school .students. The sponsors 
are Winnie Dodson and Keith Pitchford, teachers of physical 
education in the school. 

Ruth Morgan, Hazel Everett, and Winnie Dodson all gradu- 
ates of Arkansas State Teachers College, have accepted posi- 
tions at Forrest City,, Jonesboro, and Flippin respectively. 

Mable Walter, national college activities chairman of the 
American Red Cross from Washington D. C., and Betty Hunt- 
er, midwestern area college activities chairman of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, recently visited Arkansas State Teachers Col- 
lege campus. The college activity program under the direction 
of Margaret Bray had been cited as an example of an efficient 
organization to all college women in sixteen states which make 
up the midwestern Red Cross area. 


KENTUCKY . . .«. «-« «© +» ++ ~~ By Sue M. Hall 

Under the direction of Miss Betty Kirlin, intramural chair- 
man, University of Louisville, an extensive program of bas- 
ketball clinics for players and instructors has been conducted 
at the request of public and parochial school administrators in 
Louisville. i 

Early last fall a long-term modern dance program was set 
up at the University of Louisville by Miss Estell Volin, dance 
chairman. The series of successful events for 1948-1949 has 
included to date a joint dance workshop with the University 
of Kentucky at the University of Louisville, participation in a 
dance symposium at Indiana University, and the promotion of 
a cultural event for the City of Louisville which, for this year, 
was the performance of the Martha Graham Concert Group on 
February 17 at Hallock Hall under the auspices of the wom- 
en’s section of the department of health and physical educa- 
tion at the University of Louisville. Miss Graham’s group 
danced four numbers, “Diversion of Angels,” “Cave of the 
Heart,” “Lear,” and “Every Soul is a Circus.” The import- 
ance of this event lies in the fact that Louisville is well ac- 
quainted with ballet but as a whole is unfamiliar with modern 
dance. The warm, enthusiastic reception extended to the danc- 
ers by a large audience signifies the continuance of such events 
under the sponsorship of the University of Louisville. 


MISSISSIPPL . . . . . By R. G. Lowrey 

A preliminary planning conference was held Monday, Janu- 
ary 10, in the offices of the school health service for the pur- 
pose of beginning the revision of Mississippi State Depart- 
ment of Education Bulletin 118, Manual for Teaching Health 
for Schools of Mississippi. Marion C. Riser, Jr., supervisor of 
teacher training, school health service, was coordinator of 


the group. 


A round-table discussion was held on the different areas of 
health teaching: The present manual is to be surveyed in 
terms of the areas selected by the group to determine just 
what is needed in the revision. 

Those present at this meeting were Dr. C. E. Carver, di- 
rector of health and physical education at Mississippi Southern 
College; Mr. W. D. R. Stovall, supervisor of audio-visual 
education; Miss Vashti Ishee, supervisor of alcohol and nar- 
cotics education; Miss Eleanor Zeis, state supervisor of home- 
making education; and Mr: J. T. Coleman, state supervisor 
of teacher certification, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion ; Miss Cassie B. Smith, associate director of health edu- 
cation, and Mrs. Jean Ross, health education assistant, of the 
State Board of Health; Miss Alta May Power, health educa- 
tor for Hinds County; Mr. R. B. Layton, curriculum direc- 
tor, and Miss Lucile Noble, health and physical education 
teacher, of Jackson City Schools; Mrs. Mary Ann O'Leary, 








nutrition consultant, Mr. Russell Lyons, supervisor of physi- 
cal education, and Mr. Marion C. Riser, Jr., supervisor of 
teacher training of the teacher-training division of the Mis- 
sissippi School Health Service. 

It is hoped that a tentative revision will be ready to be 
submitted to teacher groups who attend health workshops 
during the summer months, Their evaluation and criticisms 
will be of valuable assistance to the revision committee, and 
will aid in helping to speed the project toward completion in 
the early fall. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1949-50 District Officers of the North Carolina Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 

Northwestern District: President, Mr. Millard Coble, Trinity 
High School, Trinity, N. C.; Vice President, Miss Dorothy 
Jones, R. J. Reynolds High School, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Secretary, Miss Dorothy Gueth, Salem Academy, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Western District: President, Mr. Ivan Stafford, Crossnore 
School, Crossnore, N. C.; Vice President, Miss Ruth White, 
Swannanoa School, Swannanoa, N. C. 

Southeastern District: President, Mr. Robert L. Van Hey, 
Red Springs High School, Red Springs, N. C.; Vice President, 
Mr. Rhora M. Byrd, Hope Mills High School, Hope Mills, 
N. C.; Secretary, Blanche Fisher, Red Springs High School, 
Red Springs, N. C. 

Piedmont District: President, Mr. Irving J. Edolman, Pied- 
mont Junior High, Charlotte, N. C.; Vice President, Mr. 
J. E. Hogan, Wingate High School, Wingate, N. C.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Eugenia Forbes, Gastonia High School, Gastonia, 
N.C. 

North Central District: President, Mr. W. W. McIntyre, 
Wake Forest High School, Wake Forest, N. C.; Vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Irene Pender, Aycock School, Cedar Grove, N. C.; 
Secretary, Miss Janet Crinkley, Oxford High School, Oxford, 
NN. %. 

Northeastern District: President, Miss Julia Fuller, Rocky 
Mount High School, Rocky Mount, N. C.; Vice President, 
Miss Virginia Knowles, Coon High School, Wilson, N. C.; 
Secretary, Miss. Nell Stallings, East Carolina Teachers Col- 
lege, Greenville, N. C. 

The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
has an Arts Forum each year in which the physical education 
department has an important part in its contributions to dance. 
Leaders in the fields of graphic arts, music, drama, writing, and 
dance, met with students and teachers from colleges and uni- 
versities of the South to discuss student composition and 
contemporary trends on March 17, 18, and 19. Louis Horst 
was the leader in dance this year. His activities included two 
classes in choreography, commenting on and leading the dis- 
cussion of the student’s choreography program. The Modern 
Dance Group of the Woman’s College presented a concert 
on March 18. 

Four colleges in the state will have Dance Days this Spring 
for high school students. The purpose of these dance days is 
to stimulate more interest and activity in dance on the high 
school level. 

The Boot ’n’ Spur Club, equitation club of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina, will hold its 
annual horseshow on the athletic fields Saturday afternoon, 
April 23. 

The show will open with the performance of a sixteen-horse 
precision drill, This will include column riding and wheeling, 
figure eights at trot and canter, and end with a large wheel 
formation and line address. Riders for this event are selected 
from the club membership. 

Following the drill are riding classes for beginners, inter- 
mediate, advanced horsemanship, and pairs. These classes are 
open to all college students. The winners of the horsemanship 
classes will then compete for the championship trophy. The 
trophy winner will retain the trophy for a period of one year. 

The horse show will be concluded with a relay of faculty and 
students patterned along the lines of a.gymkana event. 











OKLAHOMA... _.. es ee ee By F. Ellis 

The annual meeting of the Oklahoma state association was 
held in Oklahoma City on February 18. Dr. C. H. McCloy, 
University of Iowa, was guest speaker. He addressed a num- 
ber of groups including the student group, the coaches’ sec- 
tion, and the general luncheon meeting, and concluded with his 
much appreciated lecture-demonstration “Mechanical Analysis 
of Motor Skills.” 

Incoming officers for the state association are Mr. Paul 
Alyea, Tulsa Public Schools, president; Jack Byrom, Okla- 
homa A & M College, vice president; Ruth Ramey, YWCA, 
Tulsa, secretary-treasurer; and Virginia Morris, University 
of Oklahoma, president-elect. 

Oklahoma A & M College presented Charles Weidman and 
his Theatre Dance group on February 15. In the afternoon Mr. 
Weidman conducted a master class for about 50 including 
students from nearby schools. Dance enthusiasts also had the 
privilege of seeing Martha Graham and Company at the 
University of Oklahoma on March 16. 

Miss Louise E. Walraven is now dance instructor at Okla- 
homa College for Women. She has her B. S. degree from 
Mary Washington College, Virginia, and has had additional 
work at Columbia University, the Chalif School, and West 
Virginia University. She has taught dance and sports in col- 
leges in Virginia, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, and Illinois. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . . . . .._ By Aileen Moody 


A leadership training workshop for camp counselors and 
other staff members was held in Columbia on March 4 and 5 
under the direction of the Palmetto Council of the Southeastern 
Section of the American Camping Association. The workshop 
was one of the six being sponsored by the Southeastern Section 
of the American Camping Association, and dealt with the 
following phases of the program: the philosophy of camping, 
human relations within the camp group, the professional-ethical 
attitude of the counselor, and program building. Miss Mary 
Gwynn, president of the Southeastern Section, and Mrs. 
Kathryn Curtis, national vice president, were present for the 
workshop. Miss Helen Fondren, Girl Scout executive director, 
served as chairman of the workshop committee. 

Twelve students from the Converse College Dance Group 
attended the Arts Forum held in Greensboro in March. This 
group also planned an evening performance in their own 
auditorium during March. On February 8, the class in “History 
of the Dance,” a new course at Converse College, gave an 
assembly program consisting of several group dances of differ- 
ent periods, the results of their study and research. 

Miss Betty Goslin left Converse College at the end of the 
semester to be married. Mrs. Ervin Landrum has taken over 
Miss Goslin’s work. 

A joint basketball clinic for men and women was held at 
Myrtle Beach the weekend of January 7 and 8. The clinic 
stressed particularly the interpretation of womens’ basketball 
rules for the benefit of these men who are coaching girls’ 
basketball. 

Limestone College held a volleyball clinic the weekend of 
January 21 and 22. At present Limestone College is working 
on both volleyball and basketball and plans are being made 
for a basketball sports night. 

Mrs. Mary Lois Landrum is no longer at Spartanburg High 
School. Mrs. Ann Hoff is now director of physical education 
for girls there. The Spartanburg High School has discontinued 
interscholastic basketball for girls this year. Physical education 
is now required of all high school students and the program 
consists of volleyball, basketball, swimming, stunts and tumb- 
ling, softball, and dancing. 

North Charleston High School has started a Girls’ Physical 
Education Club. The club sponsors all intramural sports, and is 
composed of girls who have won their awards in physical 
education according to the point system. The purpose of the 
club is to encourage participation, in sports for the fun of it. 
The activities include swimming, bowling, skating, tumbling, 
and horseback riding. 

Miss Gertrude Lippincott will visit Coker College on April 
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13 and 14 under the auspices of the college dance group. Miss 
Lippincott will teach a master class on the afternoon of April 
13, and will give a recital in the college auditorium on the 
night of April 14. 

Twenty-two students including both men and women are 
taking the course in camp leadership being offered for the 
first time this semester at Coker College. 

Tournaments in volleyball, basketball, and recreational 
activities including badminton, table tennis, and shuffleboard 
were run off during February and March under the joint 
direction of the Athletic Association and the physical educa. 
tion department of Coker College. 


TENNESSEE... ~ +  « «+ By Catherine Allen 

The Milligan College Physical Education Club has been 
successfully sponsoring a Sports Night once each month. The 
major students take charge of such activities as badminton 
paddle tennis, bowling, shuffleboard, aerial tennis, darts, table 
tennis, box hockey, and swimming. 

The State Inter-Agency Committee in Recreation has 
designated ten district meeting places for institutes: Athens, 
Johnson City, Knoxville, Cookeville, Tullahoma, Clarksville 
Columbia, Paris, Jackson, and Dyersburg. Definite plans are 
being formulated, and news will be published within a short 
time. 

The Regional Convention of the American Camping Asgso- 
ciation was held at the George Peabody College for Teachers 
in Nashville, Tennessee, March 30-April 2, 1949. The cop. 
vention was sponsored by the Tennessee Valley Southeastern, 
and Tri-State Sections in cooperation with the American 
Camping Association. Texas, Oklahoma, and Louisiana were 
participating guest sections. The theme for the conference was 
“Camping, an Approach to World Community.” 

The University of Tennessee held its Annual Sports Day 
April 1 and 2. All colleges in the state were invited to come 
and play. 

Miss Martha Graham with Mr. Eric Hawkins and Dance 
Company are to appear in Chattanooga under the auspices of 
the women’s department of physical education of the University 
of Chattanooga. Mrs. Jean Gillis Jacobs and Miss Peggy Evans 
of the University of Chattanooga, have issued invitations to 
all schools and colleges within driving distance. 
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By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
_ Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
INDIANA . . . .«. = « = « = + = «~~ By Dale Harmon 

This year the Indiana State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; the State Department of Public 
Instruction; and the Division of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Indiana State Board of Health, sponsored a series of 
six clinics that were held at different centers in the State of 
Indiana. Because of the fine response, the sponsoring agencies 
felt that it would be wise to hold clinics annually. These clinics 
were held at South Bend, Fort Wayne, Lafayette, Muncie, 
Indianapolis, and Bloomington. 

The Third Annual Great Lakes Park Training Institute 
was held at Potawatomi Inn, Pokagon State Park, Angola, 
Indiana, February 21-25 inclusive, 1949. The main topics for 
discussion were: trends in revenues, fees and charges; opera- 
tion of concessions; design of parks and recreation facilities; 
facilities for transients; education outdoors; in-service train- 
ing; protection of park property. This clinic was conducted 
by Indiana’ University, Bloomington, Indiana, Herman B. 
Wells, president; Herman T. Briscoe, vice president and 
dean of the faculties; J. A. Franklin, vice president and 
treasurer; W. W. Patty, dean, school of health, physical 
education and recreation. 
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Miss Tle school of health, physical education, and recreation of Cincinnati, Ohio, now have health councils which serve to 
April Indiana University is offering a major curriculum for athletic coordinate the entire health program in these schools. 
n the trainers. This curriculum leads to a B.S. degree in health and These councils: are concerned with all aspects of the health 
safety and trains young men in the field of athletic training. program and give particular attention to health teaching 
Nn are As far as we knew this is the only curriculum of this type now and healthful school living. 
r the being offered. Some of the specific factors to which the councils give 
attention are lunch rooms, school safety, dental health, vision 
tional OHIO . - + + + + + «+ By Paul E. Landis testing, sanitation in the school, daily health inspection, and 
board ° Wade D. Bash, supervisor of the public school lunch program health reports. estas gaa ea er 
joint for Ohio, states that “1,204 schools have been approved on a Personnel of the Councils includes the — Pigg 
duca- reimbursable basis while 72 other programs have been accepted nurse, custodian, cook, pupil, parent, and several teac ers. In 
“sero-rate” basis. Our federal apportionment of funds some cases, the standing committee includes only the princi- 
a “Ohio amounts to $2,037,926 this year. The Ohio legisla- pal and a few teachers. Others are invited to meetings to 
Allen at has provided $32,500 annually for state administration of which they might make contributions. - 
been tur Information on how to make your own exhibit or ready-made 
. The Te tant of education through its school principal or exhibits which can be borrowed or duplicated can be secured 
inton, Beer assumes complete responsibility for the school from the Cleveland Health Museum. This museum’s studios 
table pate building, transportation, textbooks, hiring of design and _ construct scientifically accurate models and 
paca equipping laboratories, etc. Today, the school lunch exhibits presenting the facts of physiology and health. , 
1 has is an essential phase of education According to the bulletin issued by the museum, Making 
thens, FS ae past, rene many educators have — their atten- Health Visible, the studios follow these principles in creating 
vill tion to the mental development of the child and neglected the their exhibits : , ani ; 
S are physical aspect. Every doctor, psychiatrist, and psychologist 1. Seeing is easier and more convincing than reading or 
short knows that the mental and physical development of a child hearing. ; ; : ' r 
go hand in hand. They cannot be separated. Zs Three-dimensional objects are more impressive than _ 
Asso- With 33 percent of the nation malnourished today and with illustrations, : 
chers over 50 percent of the young men who failed Selective Service 3. Moving mechanisms are more attractive and longer 
—_ examinations during the war disqualified due to physical remembered than still objects. - . ; 
stern, causes readily traceable to dietary deficiencies, it is time for 4. Participation in activities or operations is more effective 
_—e every school administrator to take the physical needs of than merely observing. 
were children into consideration and assume responsibility for the 5. Visual methods are timesavers for the teacher as well as 
was , school lunch program. the student. ; 
The immediate purpose of a hot, balanced, noon-day lunch 6. Repetition makes learning permanent and complete. The 
Day is to satisfy the physical needs of a child’s body so that he will visitor may study the exhibit until he understands it clearly. 
come rae physically receptive to various methods of training. Beyond Putting information in a visual form that is easily grasped 
this the permanent objectives of the program ¢an best be and long remembered, the exhibits cover various aspects in 
Jance stated in terms of the National SL Act (Public Law 396, 79 the life of man from conception through old age. Nutrition 
es of : Congress, 1946) which declares it to be the policy of Congress exhibits that have been popular are “Food Facts and Fallacies,” 
rsity as a measure of national security. “How Many Calories ?” “Protective Foods,” “Body Builders,” 
vans 1. “To safeguard the health and well-being of the nation’s “Double Your Food Value For Less Money,” “Your Lunch 
is to Box,” “A Nickel’s Worth,” and “Needed Calories Per Hour 


children through nutritional education; and 

2."To encourage the domestic consumption of nutritious, 
— agricultural commodities and other foods.” 

In Physical Education News, published quarterly by ‘the 
department of physical education, Ohio State University, 
C. G. Hixon, staff member, writes that on March 22, 1948, 
; lacrosse made its appearance at Ohio State University. Rens- 
S selaer Polytechnic Institute of Troy, N. Y., brought its team 

to Columbus for a week of spring practice. This was selected 
as the outstanding college team of 1947, and was invited to the 
Olympic games for exhibition matches. 

The Ohio State University LaCrosse Club, a new organiza- 

tion, and a team from Kenyon College participated in the 


At Home, At Work, and At Play.’ 

The museum will make duplicates of its exhibits for those 
who wish them for a permanent collection or it will lend them 
at weekly rates plus the cost of shipping. For a list of the 
exhibits available and the rental fee or purchase price for 
duplicates, write the Cleveland Health Museum, 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Should you prefer to make your own exhibits, the museum 
has a set of 30 slides of pictures taken at the museum and 
helpful suggestions on exhibit making which give ideas and 
practical knowledge. Also, Dr. Bruno Gebhard, director of 
the museum, has published a number of articles on making 





mon spring practice sessions with the RPI squad. Coach Ned and using exhibits in health education. These are listed in 
ysical Harkness of RPI directed practice sessions which were held Making Health I sstble. 
'ublic twice daily. In the article, “Exhibit Planning and Analysis,” published 
duca- On Thursday, March 25, 1948, a practice game was played on page 394 in the Journal of the American Dietetic Associa- 
2s of between RPI and a team consisting of Ohio, Kenyon, and tion for May, 1948. Dr. Gebhard outlines the general principles 
te of RPI reserve players. The RPI regulars won easily, 14-2, underlying good exhibits, describes some of the museum’s 
TiCies but taught the spectators, the Ohio players, and the Kenyon nutrition exhibits, and goes on to give the minimum require- 
linics players a lot about lacrosse. ments for making one. A reprint of this article may be obtained 
Incie, Four games with other colleges were scheduled on a home from Dr. Gebhard for 10 cents. 
: and home basis. Kenyon College at Gambier, Ohio, and The Cleveland Health Museum was sponsored for incorpora- 
titute Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio, were the opponents. The tion by the Academy of Medicine in Cleveland, Cleveland 
igola, Ohio LaCrosse Club was able to win one of the four games. Dental Society, and the Cleveland Health Council. It issues 
a A survey of the health and physical education programs in film strips, has a film Joan department, and its own publica- 
sian the schools of Canton, Ohio, was made by members. of the tion. Dr. Gebhard writes that the studios can create new 
3 st department of physical education of Ohio State University. materials for use in other community nutrition programs. 
ow Participating in the three-day survey, November 8-10, were _ The following is a brief sketch of the physical education 
iB. Dr, Daniels, Dr. Bennett, and Mr. Hess from the men’s divi- facilities in the new Euclid High School. 
and wan and Dr. Peterson, Miss Allenbaugh, Miss Gregson, and The swimming pool is 42 feet wide and 75 feet long. It is 
onl iss Marting of the women’s division. 11 feet deep at the deep end and 3 feet at the shallow end. : 
sical _Mr. W. K. Streit, supervisor of physical education, Cin- There will be plenty of height for diving. Temporary bleachers 
cinnat, Ohio, states that thirty-two elementary schools in to seat about 200 will be put at the sides and back of the pool. 
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There is to be just one gymnasium with a folding door to 
divide it into a boys’ and girls’ gymnasium. It is 98 feet wide 
and 118 feet long. Folding bleachers that will seat about 2,000 
people are to be installed. 

The girls’ locker room will have gang showers with central 
control. There are four individual showers. Next to the 
showers there is a small drying room. 

In the washroom the wash basins are in the center with 
mirrors and shelves around the walls. There are no individual 
dressing rooms, but there will be benches between the rows 
of lockers. There are twelve small lockers and one street 
locker in each section, with 1,500 lockers in all. 

There are several equipment rooms around the sides of the 
gymnasium. In the basement, a room is available as a laundry 
and will probably have the equipment installed. 

One of the rooms close to the gym will be used for remedial 
work, wrestling, and boxing. Across from the gymnasium is a 
room the size of two classrooms which will be used for health 
education classes, dances, and parties. 

Permanent ticket and refreshment booths are just outside 
the gymnasium. 

Learning to swim has been the goal of the students enrolled 
in the Cleveland Board of Education weekly swimming classes. 

Among the schools scheduled for swimming are Addison, 
East, Glenville, James F. Rhodes, John Adams, Lincoln, West, 
West Tech, and Willson. All of these schools have class meet- 
ings once a week at the YWCA. Collinwood and Lincoln 
swim at city recreation pools, while Murray Hill pupils swim 
in their own school pool. All girls have swimming once a week. 
For some it is a regular credit class, for others, an extracurri- 
cular activity, but for all the objective is the same—to learn 
to swim and to become more proficient in swimming strokes. 

The pupils are taught such basic strokes as the elementary 
back stroke, front crawl, back crawl, side stroke, and breast 
stroke. To keep away from the “all work and no play” theory, 
the girls have diving, water stunts, recreational games, and 
relays. 

In nearly all schools the girls are limited to one year of 
swimming. With the cooperation of the American Red Cross 
Water Safety Division, it is hoped that the stronger and 
more advanced swimmers will be able to continue their swim- 
ming through senior lifesaving courses. 


At the close of the present semester swimmers will be 
given an opportunity to prove their capabilities to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross swimming staff representatives. Those meeting 
the qualifications of the Red Cross will be asked and urged 
to continue their swimming in senior lifesaving courses offered 
throughout the city. 


ILLINOIS . . . . . . = . ~~ By Clifford E. Horton 

In 1944 a committee was appointed to work out procedures 
for honor awards in the State of Illinois. Miss Irene Clayton, 
then head of the department of physical education for women 
at Illinois State Normal University, was chairman of this 
committee. Last year, Owen Metcalf of Crystal Lake was 
appointed as chairman of the Awards Committee to select 
candidates. Six were accepted by the Executive Committee 
and awards were made at the spring meeting. This year the 
committee recommended five candidates to the Executive 
Committee. These were approved at the Executive Committee 
meeting on January 15. These honor awards were granted to 
Miss Ruth E. Lins, supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion in the Rockford elementary schools, Rockford, Illinois; 
Miss Wilda Logan, head of the girls’ physical education de- 
partment at Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois; Mr. Ray O. 
Duncan, state supervisor of physical education, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois; 
Mr. Norman Ziebell, head basketball coach, Moline High 
School, Moline, Illinois; and Mr. Owen E. Metcalf, director 
of athletics and physical education, Crystal Lake Community 
High School, Crystal Lake, Illinois. 


The State Department of Health and Physical Education 
has just released a bulletin on the organization, supervision, 
and administration of high school intramural sports and recrea- 
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tion. This bulletin was prepared by members of the Univers; 
of Illinois graduate class under the direction of Dr. Harte 
D. Price. The bulletin is in six sections: (1) Introduction and 
Guiding Principles; (2) Organization and Supervised Aq. 
ministration; (3) The Program of Activities; (4) Corecrea. 
tion; (5) Conclusions and Recommendations; (6) Biblio. 
graphy. 

Charley Gross of Woodruff High School in Peoria Started a 
class in square dancing at Manual High School in 194}, The 
boys and girls who entered the class received no credit for 
their work. However, it proved to be such a success that in 
the spring it was introduced as a regularly scheduled CO- 
recreational activity. During the war interest lagged, by 
it was revived upon Charley’s return from the service and is 
now a flourishing activity including about sixty boys and 
sixty girls. 

Classwork is usually started by introducing informal games 
and relays in order to get the boys and girls acquainted with 
each other. Such games as volleyball, badminton, ping pong, 
and shuffleboard are among these introductory activities. Simple 
mixers also add in getting the group paired off. Students are 
rotated after the square dancing gets under way so that they 
have new partners for each succeeding meeting of the class, 
All students are encouraged to participate. Following the 
square dancing, there is a period for social dancing. Under 
Mr. Gross’ direction, the group gave a very fine exhibition 
of this work at the fall meeting held at Woodruff High School 
in Peoria. _ 

Mr. Harold G. Weldin, director of physical education, Peoria 
public schools, has organized an extensive intramural program 
for all of the public schools in the city. No games are 
played out of town. All games are played on Saturday morn- 
ing. Mr. Weldin states that participation by the largest number 
ot contestants ever to take part in athletics in Peoria proves the 
worthwhileness of the program. There are no_ scheduled 
practices. All of the activities are the direct outgrowth of the 
teaching that is done in the physical education program. 
Games are not publicized and, as a result, community pressure 
has been materially reduced. 

The Illinois Physical Education Association is now in its 
eighteenth year. The Association was organized in October, 
1931, at a time when the annual high school conference was 
held on the campus of the University of Illinois. Mr. Louis 
Kulcinski, then state supervisor of physical education, and 
Miss Louise Freer and Dr. S. C. Staley of the University of 
Illinois were the principal figures in initiating the organization. 
Dr. Staley was the Association’s first president. We plan to 
honor all past presidents at the April 2 meeting in Chicago by 
presenting them with the bronze Past President’s Key. 


It is an established policy of the Illinois Association to send 
copies of the news bulletin to all of the county superintendents 
in the state. This has been extremely helpful in planning dis- 
trict meetings as superintendents are already aware of the 
policies and purposes of the organization, 

A E. Firebaugh, supervisor of elementary physical education, 
Danville grade schools, reports that they are meeting with 
considerable success in the teaching of rhythmic activities to 
boys as well as girls at all grade levels. The only difficulty 
encountered, he says, was in grades 7 and 8 when there was 
some initial hesitation on the part of the boys. The program 
was worked out by having the music supervisor and physical 
education supervisor visit the schools together, and they were 
thus able to coordinate the two programs. In practically every 
instance there was a desire to continue beyond the allotted 
time. 

The elementary school teachers of Rockford, under the 
direction of Ruth Lins, have prepared a mimeographed leaf- 
let on the organization of squads to assist classroom teachers 
in organizing groups for participation in physical education 
activities. The teachers state that such an organization offers 
an excellent opportunity for the development of leadership. 

Arthur G. Hermann, director of .physical education, Belle- 
ville Public Schools, reports that their newly organized pro- 
gram in the junior high school has been stepped up from two 
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to four days a week. Boys and girls have been segregated so 
that emphasis can be placed upon activities most suitable for 


each group. The boys’ program includes individual strength 
tests, wrestling, and conditioning exercises, and an extensive 
intramural program which includes soccer, touch football, 
volleyball, track and field, and baseball. Varsity basketball is 
developed out of an intramural league which includes all of 
the schools. The girls’ program has been amplified to include 
intramural athletics for all. The regular classwork for the 
‘rls has been expanded to include such new features as rope 
skipping, folk dancing, soccer, and basketball. The state course 
of study is being used as the basis for a comprehensive course 


in health. 


MICHIGAN . .- - + + + = + By Gladys Ferguson 

There is now opportunity for individuals to acquire college 
training in recreation leadership in Michigan, Both major and 
minor courses have been started this second semester at Michi- 
gan Normal College, Ypsilanti. This is the first college recrea- 
tion curriculum established in our state. 

“Building For A Better World” was the theme of the state 
convention conducted by our state association council in 


’ Detroit, February 17-19. Mr. Vaughn S. Blanchard, divisional 


director of health and physical education in Detroit and a past 
president of our national association, served as convention 
manager. 

The State Council with the cooperation of the Detroit 
Health Education Club, the State High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation, and the Michigan Board of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics, presented a fine program which was well 
attended. 

The convention opened Thursday evening in the Hotel 
Statler with an address by Superintendent John L. Bracken, 
school district of Clayton, Missouri, on “Health For Young 
Americans.” Friday morning section meetings included Health 
Education and Individual Gymnastics, Dr. Dorothy LaSalle, 
vice president for health, chairman; camping, Julian Smith, 
chairman; and recreation, Harold Brown, vice president for 
recreation, chairman. Friday afternoon was set aside for a 
practical program of physical education demonstrations by 
students of the Detroit public schools followed by a discus- 
sion period covering the activities presented. The teacher- 
education section heard reports from Dr. Louise Campbell and 
Charles Forsythe on the National Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation in Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 

On Saturday morning Bo McMillan spoke to the Men’s 
Athletics section while the Women’s Athletics section conducted 
a program on softball teaching aids and progression. 

Saturday noon the association luncheon was held with Dr. 
Lloyd W. Olds, president, presiding, and Charles Stewart, di- 
rector of musical organization at Purdue, as the guest enter- 
tainer. 

Mr. Armas Valste, Olympic Finnish track coach and teach- 
er of physiology and physics, recently arrived in this country 
to visit the physical education departments of many colleges 
and universities. He spent several days at Michigan Normal 
College, the University of Michigan, and Michigan State Col- 
lege. He lectured in a few classes on the administration and 
theory of track athletics in relation to physiology. 

At the last Olympics meeting in New York City the Ameri- 
can Olympic Association designated Detroit the “host city” 
in 1956 if the International Committee votes favorably for an 
American location. 

National recognition has recently been granted to the Dear- 
born recreation department. Each year the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation publishes a comprehensive article on recreation for the 
Social Work Yearbook. This yearbook is known as an out- 
standing reference volume in the field of social work and 
related services. Each year a typical municipal recreation 
program is described and this year the Dearborn recreation 
department program under the direction of Mr. Henry L. 
Schubert will be presented. 

At its January meeting the state association Council de- 
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cided to establish a Committee on Honor Awards for Michi- 
gan. Some of those persons who have and are so conscientious- 
ly serving our profession will be recognized by the state as- 
sociation in its official publication The News. 

The physical education department at Michigan Normal 
College will be busy this next month preparing a gigantic pag- 
eant for the Centennial Celebration of the founding of the col- 
lege to be held May 19, 20, 21. Michigan Normal College is the 
oldest teacher-training college west of the Allegheny and was 
the first state college to establish a teacher-training program in 
physical education. 
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By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


ARIZONA 

‘The Arizona Workshop in Health Education will be held 
at the Arizona State College at Tempe from June 20 through 
June 30. This workshop will be on the administration of health 
education and is designed especially for school administrators 
and health education supervisors. 

At present commitments from two nationally known con- 
sultants have been received. These are Dr. Fred V. Hein, 
Burau of Health Education, American Medical Association; 
and Dr. T. H. Butterfield, Assistant Chief, Division of Health 
Education, U.S. Public Health Service. Arizona is looking 
for an outstanding administrator from some part of the United 
States in whose school system there has been established a 
total school health program. 

Two hours of graduate credit will be offered to those who 
desire credit for attending the workshop. Dormitory and 
cafeteria facilities are available on the campus of the Arizona 
State College and recreational facilities of many types will be 
available to those who wish recreation during the 10-day work- 
shop session. 


CALIFORNIA 

William Lopez, chairman of the Workshop Committee, re- 
ports that plans are shaping up for another outstanding physi- 
cal education workshop and coaching clinic to be held on the 
campus of the California State Polytechnic College, San Louis 
Obispo, August 1 to 12 inclusive. 

One of the leaders at the workshop in the field of physi- 
cal education and athletics will be Lynn Waldorf, coach at 
the University of California, Berkeley, and the mentor who 
piloted his 1948 squad through an undefeated season and 
made a most creditable showing in the 1949 Rose Bowl against 
Northwestern University. 

The basketball assignment will be handled by Everett Dean, 
basketball coach at Stanford University. 

A state recreation conference, co-sponsored by the State 
Recreation Commission and the California Recreation Execu- 
tive Association, was held in Santa Barbara, California, Feb- 
ruary 9-10-11. Dr. Leonard Mayo, vice president, Western 
Reserve University was one of the featured speakers. The 
program included special workshops involving current recrea- 
tion problems, general sessions on community organization for 
recreation, and a series of discussions on today’s recreation 
problems. 

NEVADA 

On February 18 and 19, the University of Nevada was host 
for the 10th Annual Winter Carnival and Ski Meet. Compet- 
ing teams came from the University of Nevada, University 
of California, University of California at Los Angeles, Oregon 
State College, Modesto Junior College, College of the Pacific, 
Stanford University, Placer College, University of Utah, and 
San Jose State College. Top honors went to the University 
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of Utah, and Nevada placed second. The events of the meet 
were a cross-country race, downhill race, slalom, and jumping. 
Other highlights of the carnival were the banquet, the Ski 
Ball, and the judging of the decorations of the fraternity and 
sorority houses. 

Miss Faye Briggs of American Falls, Utah, has been added 
to the faculty of the department of physical education at the 
University of Nevada. Miss Briggs studied at Brigham Young 
University and Utah State. In addition to handling classes in 
modern dance, tennis, and badminton, Miss Briggs is the ad- 
visor for Orchesis, the dance group, which is planning a gala 
spring dance program. 


NFW MEXICO . . . . . +. =. . By Caskey Settle 

A committee to plan a health curriculum for the Albuquer- 
que public schools has been working on the selection of health 
knowledge tests. The plans of the committee include (1) test- 
ing all sophomores to determine knowledge deficiencies in the 
various health areas, (2) finding the interests of the students 
through questionnaires, and (3) the planning of health units 
for every grade based on the results of the tests. The com- 
mittee is composed of Mrs. Blanche Montgomery, supervisor 
of public school nurses; J. B. Linthicum, director of instruc- 
tion; F. M. Wilson, Pete McDavid, and Mabel Bennis of the 
high school physical education department; Pauline Bennet, 
Jefferson Junior High School; and several classroom teachers 
and nurses. 

The Albuquerque High School held a basketball and vol- 
leyball sports day for thirty high schools on February 19. The 
sports day was under the supervision of Evelyn Glazebrook, 
Lillian McCormic, and Virginia Saches. The day ended with 
square and folk dancing. 

The New Mexico High School Athletic Association voted 
in favor of requiring member schools to play a minimum of 
ten games with other member schools before they are eligible 
to compete in district tournaments. No more than two of these 
ten games may be played with the same school. They also 
agreed to have sub-district tournaments in those districts 
having more than 16 teams, in order to eliminate teams, so 
that the district tournament will have 16 teams. 
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By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


OREGON ...... . . . By Katherine M. Rahl 

During January Dr. R. W. Leighton, dean of the school 
of health and physical education at the University of Oregon, 
attended a meeting in Chicago of a committee consisting of 
ten professional people appointed to select institutions to form 
an accrediting association of institutions offering graduate work 
in physical education. The purpose of this association would be 
to submit criteria for establishing high quality graduate work 
and for strengthening and improving graduate work. 

The next meeting of this committee will be in Boston in 
connection with the national convention of the Association. 

The women’s physical education department of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon held the second of its staff seminars on January 
16 to hear a review of Dr. Margaret Poley’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, “An Investigation Concerning Certain Variables of Pos- 
ture in Relation to Body Build, Strength, and Flexibility.” 
Doctor Poley came to Oregon this year to direct the correc- 
tive division of the women’s department. A condensation of 
her dissertation appears in the December issue of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Bulletin. 

Miss Josephine Newberry, a new member of the staff in the 
teacher-training division of the University of Oregon, pre- 
sented for the February seminar a demonstration showing the 
kinesthetic approach to the teaching of skills which is being 














developed by Miss Ruth Glassow of the University of Wis. 
consin. 

The first in this series of seminars was presented by D 
Dorothy Mohr, head of the teacher-training division of the aa 
partment. She reviewed the professional curriculum for wom- 
en. At this dinner meeting Miss Katherine M. Rahl, state su 
pervisor of health and physical education, was a guest of the 
staff. 

Graduate students enrolled in the course in corrective physi. 
cal education studies in the school of health and physical edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, are each assisting two to three 
hours a week at the Children’s Hospital School, which is the 
state school for crippled children located in Eugene. The sty. 
dents help in conducting games and rhythmic activities, jp 
muscle re-education, and in the general care of individual chij. 
dren. This gives them the opportunity of working with chij. 
dren who have a variety of orthopedic handicaps under ex. 
pert supervision, The staff of the school reports that they are 
finding the arrangement very helpful in that it gives them 
more time for individualized care of the seriously handicapped 
child, and the children are enjoying their contact with the 
University men and women very much. 

There are several new staff members at the University 
of Oregon. One is Miss Gladys R. Rydeen, assistant profes. 
sor of health education, who is carrying the responsibility for 
the girls’ health education classes. 

Another is Miss Ellen Harvey who is a teaching fellow at the 
University of Oregon and a candidate for the doctoral degree, 
Still a third is Mr. William P. Rhoda who is serving as in. 
structor in physical education at the University of Oregon and 
who is also a candidate for the doctorate. 

Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead has a class of 85 teachers in Oregon 
City in the course “Personal Problems of Daily Living.” 

Instruction in folk and square dancing for men in physical 
education has been restored to the professional curriculum at 
the University of Oregon. Seventy professional men and wom- 
en, fifty of whom are men, are enrolled in the course this 
term. They receive six hours of instruction per week. This 
group will present a: “between-halves” program of square and 
folk dancing for University of Oregon basketball games with 
Washington State College and San Francisco. 

The North Lincoln Recreation Council is sponsoring a ten- 
week session in square dancing for Lincoln County, Oregon, 
Rosamond Wentworth of the University of Oregon is starting 
the group and training leaders to carry on recreational danc- 
ing in other parts of the country. 

Merce Cunningham, former member of Martha Graham's 
dance group, was presented in a solo dance concert at Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, on February 9, at Reed College in 
Portland in a night recital on the same date, and at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon on February 10. John Cage was his ac- 
companist. The accompaniment was of particular interest 
because of the percussion effects. 

The Reed College Women’s Athletic Association was hos- 
tess to over 60 girls from upper Willamette Valley colleges 
for a basketball sport night. Colleges represented were Maryl- 
hurst, Lewis & Clark, Oregon College of Education, Pacific 
University, and Reed. Reed defeated Marylhurst in the finals 
of the consolation-elimination tournament, while Lewis & Clark 
defeated Pacific for consolation honors. 


On February 28 Reed College held a dance symposium spon- 
sored by the Upper Willamette Valley College Association. 
Several groups presented demonstrations. Mrs. Libby Carter of 
Reed College gave a master lesson in modern dance, and Mrs. 
Hester Turner of Lewis & Clark College discussed the place 
of dance in the physical education program. 

Plans are being completed for the spring northwest sec- 
tional telegraphic archery meet for colleges to take place from 
April 18 to May 8 under the auspices of NSWA. 

Mr. Jack Begelman, associate professor of physical educa- 
tion at Oregon State College, acted as a consultant at the High 
School Work Conference in Corvallis on February 10 and Hl, 
in cooperation with Professor Vernon Sprague of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Mr. Clyde Martin of Albany was chairman 
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and Mr. Tom Drynan acted as recorder. Mr. Begelman pre- 
sented an address on “An Approach to Mental Hygiene in 
Physical Education.’ ; 

Competition was keen in the men's health and physical edu- 
cation clubs’ recently organized basketball tournament for the 
professional physical education students .and faculty. Teams 
representing each class, the graduate students, and faculty 
played the first round with the freshmen, juniors, and seniors 
being the visitors. ; j 

Mr. Eldon I. Jenne, supervisor of health, physical education, 
and recreation for the Portland public schools, visited the 
Oregon State College campus January 19. In the morning 
Mr. Jenne spoke to a selected group of men and women con- 
cerning adequate preparation for the teacher of physical edu- 
cation. The next two hours were spent visiting with students, 
many being former graduates of Portland high schools. In the 
evening Mr. Jenne was the guest speaker at a joint meeting 
of the Men’s and Women’s Health and Physical Education 
Clubs. His topic, “Horizons of Physical Education in Port- 
land,” was well received by a large group of professional 
physical education students. 

The WAA at the Southern Oregon College of Education, 
under the direction of Breen Ratterman, has been active in 
sponsoring campus dances and is now laying plans for a basket- 
ball clinic in the near future and for its big annual High School 
Playday scheduled for April 30. 

The Southern Oregon College of Education Folk Dance 
Demonstration Group has a repertoire of European dances 
which it presents for clubs, schools, and grange groups in 
the valley. The dances are presented in costume, with many 
originals from the folk collection of Violet Stockham. The 
group’s most recent program was for the Soroptimist Club on 
January 14, when it presented a series of dances from Sweden, 
Mexico, and Switzerland. This group is at present working 
with the members of the American Legion Kilty Band on a 
group of Scottish dances including the sword and reels. Dances 
from Finland and Russia are also in its repertoire. 

Two hundred and fifty folk and square dance fans attended 
the Square Dance Clinic sponsored jointly by the Promenaders 
and the women’s physical education department of Oregon 
State College on January 22. Miss Erma Weir was the di- 
rector for the day. On Sunday, January 23, an all-state jam- 
boree brought two hundred dancers and square dance club mem- 
bers together for a full afternon of fun. There were many 
exhibition numbers, special callers, and exchanges of ideas. 

The recreation department of the Bureau of Parks of Port- 
land conducted an International Folk Dance Festival on Sun- 
day, February 20, with instruction and dancing in European, 
American, and Mexican folk dances directed by Buzz Glass 
at the St. Johns Community Center in Portland. 

The folk dancers of Oregon have formed a Folk Dance 
Federation with Mr. James Black, sixth-grade teacher of 
Richmond School, Salem, as president. 

In Silverton over one hundred high school girls are par- 
ticipating in a “Girls’ Play Night’? every Wednesday evening 
sponsored by the Silverton Recreation Association and directed 
by Mrs. Violet Woodall of Eugene Field School and Miss 
Lavonne Bowman of Silverton High School. Round-robin tour- 
naments in seasonal sports are planned. A similar program for 
boys from 13 to 18 who are not on varsity athletic squads is 
sponsored by the various men’s service clubs, each club acting 
as sponsor for one team entered in an intra-city league. 

A second series of radio broadcasts entitled “The Doctor 
Comes to School,” designed for in-school listening as an ad- 
junct to health education instruction in the 5th, 6th, and 7th 
grades, ran for 15 weeks recently under the sponsorship of 
the Oregon State Medical Society, in cooperation with the 
State Department of Education. 


WASHINGTON 
This summer the State College of Washington again will 
bring together outstanding specialists for its institute on rec- 
reation skills. Herb Greggerson returns to the campus for in- 
struction in a one-week course in square and round dances. 
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Mr. Greggerson is a member of the Round-Robin Callers 
which consist of the eleven most prominent callers in the 
United States. His course at the college last summer was re- 
ceived most enthusiastically by both professional and non- 
professional participants. 

Samuel Edmonds, director of the Kansas City Arts-Crafts 
Institute, will instruct a one-week handcraft course. He has 
taught crafts and industrial arts in the St. Joseph, Missouri, 
public schools and to youth groups. His present work is con- 
cerned primarily with the training of adult students in craft 
skills. 

A third week of the institute will be devoted to dramatics 
for children and adults. Elaine Hammer Mally, graduate of 
Washington State Céllege in speech and who has had one year 
of graduate work at the Yale school of the Theater, will be 
the instructor. Mrs. Mally has conducted children’s groups in 
puppetry and taught public speaking in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
She has had considerable experience in the civic theater both 
as an actress and administrator. At present she is in charge 
of dramatics in the Pullman Junior High School. The sum- 
mer course will include puppetry for small children, dramatics 
for the young and adults, stage technique and production. 

The courses in the institute begin June 6 and end June 24. 
Each course offers one hour of credit. The student may en- 
roll in as many courses as he prefers. Application may be made 
to or information secured from Dr. Helen G. Smith, director 
of the Recreation Institute, the State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

One of the most stimulating sessions of the Children and 
Youth Conference held in Seattle in January was provided 
by a panel of students from Seattle’s Cleveland High School. 
Some of the points brought out by the panel were as fol- 
lows: 

1. There is a need for school studies to be made more prac- 
tical. There should be more field trips, more opportunities to 
live and practice democratic procedures of government. 

2. Federal aid to education with local control should be 
brought about. 

3. There is a need for a strong health service program 
and an improved health education program which would in- 
clude education on the effects of alcohol. 

4. Sex education should be taught properly at all levels 
in school. 

5. Honesty, courtesy.and other qualities should be em- 
phasized in all classes and school activities. 

6. Five days per week of physical education activities 
should be offered to each student. 

7. Provision for better leadership and more emphasis on 
healthful outdoor physical activities are needed. 

8. The number of indoor swimming pools should be in- 
creased, 


William Shumard, NRA representative for the Northwest 
Region, addressed the general assembly of the conference. He 
stressed the following needs: (1) better laws, (2) building of 
school facilities to serve the community, (3) a positive ap- 
proach on the part of those interested in recreation, (4) more 
emphasis on family recreation, and (5) trained leadership. 

The recreation section of the conference with Carl Gustaf- 
son, Vancouver, as leader, and Norman Kunde, University 
of Washington, as chairman, keyed its discussion to Mr. Shu- 
mard’s address. The family recreation program as conducted 
at Renton by William Pond, director of recreation, was cited 
as an outstanding example of meeting family recreational 
needs. It was the opinion of the group that in the area of léader- 
ship training, the effects of improved courses, especially at 
Central Washington College of Education and the State Col- 
lege of Washington, were evident in the state. Announcements 
were made concerning the University of Washington plans for 
expanded recreation leadership training and of the in-service 
leadership conferences to be conducted by the State Depart- 
ment. 


The Spokane Callers League and the Spokane Park Depart- 
ment sponsored an all-city square dance on February 2 at the 
Armory. Floor space accommodated approximately 400 gaily 
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by Mary K. Browne, Former National Women’s Tennis Champion by Gertrude Shen 


From long years of experience as a tennis expert and Yocom, New Yor 


instructor, Mary K. Browne presents, through over one This practic 
hundred illustrations of techniques and detailed text ma- Dance Wamaill 
terial, a method of teaching and learning tennis. In ad- stretches: Danes 
dition to information on the selection of the racket, relating special 
strokes, court play, and individual and group instruction, terns, knee ial 
she comments upon court construction and care, racket niques Containc « 
and ball construction, tournaments, and duties of match vocabulary ni - 
officials. Her own invention—Battleboard Tennis—for niques are divides 
indoor play and practice appears in print for the use of Eighty-one p 

all. Excellent book for men and women instructors and from three to Lin 
boys and girls who want to learn how to play. explanatory 

The Contents: material interpre di, 


Evolution of Tennis Strokes, Racket Study, Ground Mass Shur ball 


Strokes, Service, Overhead Smash, Volley and Rally through voll 
Strokes, Fundamentals of the Strokes, Control, Place- rh ronal Vvors 
ments and Strategy, Class Organization, Common ysrimic pattems 
Faults and their Correction, The Game, Court Con- 6%e""x10" Cle 
struction and Care, Racket and Ball Construction, 

Battleboard Tennis, Officiating. 
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TEACHING POSTURE and BODY MECHANICS A study-chllin 
im in 


by Ellen Davis Kelly, Ph.D., The Pennsylvania State College aspects. Points otififoble 


: ; the conditions of kalition. 
A non-technical presentation to help elementary teach- importance of ailloce: 


ers, health and physical education teachers, and parents textbook for migiiiical 
stimulate children to want better posture. Dr. Kelly de- oneit nd wl 
scribes standards of body mechanics and includes the an ee 
activities through which they may be taught to children The Contents: 

of all ages. The space, age and sex indexing of games, Leisure—A Newilipmer 
stunts and exercises facilitates the selection of suitable Recreation; Recreign th 
activities for various situations. Two chapters devoted to Recreation Movenelimds; | 
materials for use in the classroom! The section on the Recreation; CondiimLeis: 
organization and administration of the preventive and tion; Leisure an @Mpari 
corrective aspects of the body mechanics program con- Theories of Play aljmpup 
siders examinations and records, integration with school reation; Recreatin™mjust 
medical services, home-school-community cooperation, cial Recreation; Commpn; | 
and the personal and professional requirements of the Community Recrlm anc 
body mechanics specialist. Here~is a text which con- cies; Recreation Lams of 
tinues where theoretical ‘‘correctives’’ courses usually search. 
stop, by presenting a preventive program adapted to 

typical school situations. 5 ¥2"'x8 3" 
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THE DANCE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by Anatole Chujoy 


Never in the annals of dance has anyone compiled - 
such a munificent volume of factual dance material. 
Anatole Chujoy, a connoisseur of dance, presents his 
contribution to the dance—an encyclopedia—to act as 
a reference, instrument of study, and just plain good 
reading for all dance enthusiasts. 

Conveniently arranged in alphabetical sequence, the 
pageantry of the aesthetic arts unfolds before your eyes 
with each personality performing his greatest role— 
making history live’ today. The dancers,’ musicians, 
events, and all elements which have placed the dance 
on the highest pinnacle of cultural attainment emanate 
from the printed page. Coming down through the ages 
to greet you in their most delightful roles are Nijinski, 
Pavlova, Kathakali, and many others. 

This intensive study features articles by famous au- 
thorities as Boris Romanoff, Pearl Primus, George Balan- 
chine, Emily Coleman, and Walter Terry, biographies, 
dance «instruction, stage design, ballet records. Mr. 
Chujoy adds to the comprehensiveness of his work by 
including a thorough discussion and explanation of bal- 
let, modern dance, tap dance, ballroom dance, and folk 
dance. 


6 Ve""x9 V4" Cloth March, 1949 $7.50 


THE DICTIONARY OF SPORTS 


by Parke Cummings 


No other publication equals the scope and accuracy 
of this masterpiece of sports terminology. 9,000 terms, 
arranged in alphabetical order from ‘‘abaft’’ to “Zulu,” 
from “‘abseil’’ to ‘zigzag’’ and from slang to orthodox 
cover every known sport. 400,000 words define, clarify, 
and enlarge these terms settling numerous arguments on 
the technical aspects of outdoor and spectator sports. 

An unusual appendix lists terms classified by sport, 
gives box-scores, tournament procedure, summaries and 
charts. Cross-indexing and 120 specially prepared illus- 
trations of equipment and officials’ signals complete this 
work which is destined to become the ‘Bible’ of the 
sports enthusiast. 

Every student, instructor, and administrator of sports, 
athletics, or physical education will find this volume an 
invaluable reference. Use it as you would your English 
dictionary. 


656x934" Cloth Illustrated April, 1949 $7.50 
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dressed dancers. Twice as many people waited in the bleachers 
for an opportunity to join the fun. 

The program was divided into two parts. Clarence Mitcham 
directed Part I which included such old favorites as Red 
River Valley, Birdie in the Center, the Swedish Hambo, Three 
Step, and Hesitation Waltz. Callers were Marvin Nolden, Wal- 
ter O. Bartholomew, Edward F. Best and Vincent Cooney. 

The Arkansas Traveler, Texas Star, Wearing of the 
Green, the Varsouvienne, Spanish Waltz, and To-Tur were 
among the features of Part II. which was led by Phil W. Un- 
der. Lee Katke, L. Thad Byrne, John J. Lemon, and Buster 
Lucas took their turns as callers. 

Teen-agers presented the intermission program. The Silver 
Spurs, directed by E. S. Henderson, supervisor of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Spokane, performed Mexi- 
can, Scottish, and Spanish schottisches and the Colorado Dou- 
ble Star square dance, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Warner’s teen- 
aged European folk dance group presented Mitzi Di Putzi, 
Kalvelis, and Neapolitan Tarantella. 

The program was held as a benefit for a proposed outdoor 
dance floor of 40,000 square feet to be located on the cliffs 
above and just south of Spokane’s Lincoln Park. 

During the early part of February the State Department 
of Public Instruction provided in-service training in the Spo- 
kane County schools. Participants from the department were 
Susan M. Lacey, director of elementary education; Joyce 
Cooper, supervisor of elementary education; Werner C. Diech- 
mann, director of secondary education; Harley L. Robertson, 
director of health, physical education, and recreation; Milton 
Gold, curriculum; John Hansen, instructional materials; Wen- 
dall Allen, guidance; Marjorie Eastabrooks, health coordina- 
tor; and Ed Olsen, school and community relations. Clifton 
A. Hussey, county superintendent of schools, escorted the 
group to the various schools. 

Helen G. Smith, Dorothea A. Coleman, Glen Galligan, and 
Victor P. Dauer, all of the school of physical education at the 
State College of Washington, accompanied the State Depart- 
ment representatives on their visits to the Mead and Central 
Valley public schools. 

Mildred B. Wohlford and Victor P. Dauer of the school 
of physical education, State College of Washington, visited 
the public schools of Sunnyside, Prosser, and Selah during the 
last week of February at the invitation of the superintendents 
of those schools. Health and physical education for both the 
elementary and high schools were discussed in the confer- 
ences held with teachers and administrators. 

Two reels of film on basketball for girls were photographed 
at the State College of Washington last spring under contract 
with Coronet Instructional Films. “Fundamental Techniques” 
is the title of one reel, and “Game Play” is the other. Both 
films are mutually independent but when used together con- 
stitute the essentials of teaching basketball to girls. The films 
are available now in black and white. Teaching guides ac- 
company each film. 

Mildred B. Wohlford, associate professor of physical edu- 
cation at the State College of Washington, was educational 
collaborator. Eleanor Coombe, assistant professor of physical 
education at San Jose State College, served as technical ad- 
visor. Players who appear in the films are students at the 
State College of Washington. 

For further information on rental and purchase prices, write 
to Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Interest in square dancing in Bellingham has increased 
tremendously following the demonstrations given in Novem- 
ber by state association members during their annual state 
conference. Two new classes of 100 each were formed soon 
after the conference. A class for 85 beginners started in Janu- 
ary. Plans in Bellingham include starting a beginners’ class 
each month. 

Miss Alice Gates of the women’s physical education depart- 
ment at the State College of Washington directed the dances 
for the performance of “Song of Norway” which was pre- 
sented by Washington State College students February 23-26. 
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Participants in the annual meeting of the Inland Emp 
Association to be held in Spokane during April will rat 
an opportunity to renew their acquaintance with Elsa Scual 
der, consultant in health and physical education, U.S 0 * 
of Education, who did such a grand job in this area last f i 
Miss Schneider will address a general session. Dr. Ethel i. 
penfels, professor of anthropology, New York University 4 ; 
of the most stimulating. speakers to appear at the national 
convention of the AAHPER in Kansas City last spring will 
appear at one of the sessions. 7 

The University of Washington announces that two P 
cial courses in health education will be held during the fa 
term of the 1949 Summer School, June 20 to July 29, Both 
courses will be directed by Dr. Dorothy Nyswander of the 
University of California school of public health. 

Public Health 116JA or Education 116JA (Health Educa. 
tion) is designed for classrom teachers, special teachers of 
health subjects, public health nurses, and school administra. 
tors. It carries two and one-half hours credit and covers ap- 
proximately the same field as the outstanding short course Dr 
Nyswander directed here two years ago. The class is scheduled 
from 8 to 9 a.m., Monday through Friday. 

Education 145Fa (Public Health Program) is presented 
specifically for school administrators and school health 
ordinators. It carries two and one-half hours of credit in edy. 
cation and deals with areas such as the relationship of the 
health program to the total school program, administratiye 
problems and procedures in the school health program, ¢. 
ordination of health activities, and the relationship of the 
school health program to that of the community. Education 
145Fa is scheduled from 9:10 to 10:10 a.m. Monday through 
Friday. 

The two courses in health are being jointly sponsored by the 
department of public health and preventive medicine of the 
school of medicine, the college of education, school of nursing 
education, and the departments of health and physical -educa- 
tion for men and women. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


DELAWARE . «© « « By Marian E. Hanby 

The Delaware Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation held its annual meeting in the late fall, in con- 
junction with the convention of the Delaware State Education 
Association. The first meeting consisted of a luncheon and 
business meeting, and the second meeting consisted of a 
physical education demonstration program. 

The luncheon was held in the girls’ gymnasium of the P. S. 
duPont High School in Wilmington. Miss Bessie Lynam, 
president, presided at the business meeting which followed the 
luncheon. The membership committee reported that the Dela- 
ware Association is on the national membership Honor Roll. 
The report of the performance of the Danish Gym Team which 
was sponsored by the Association in December, 1948, was 
given. The program proved to be a success beyond expecta- 
tions. 

The following members were elected as the Association's 
officers for 1948-49: president, Frank Loucks; vice president, 
Fillmore Clifton; secretary, George W. Ayars; treasurer, Fred 
Sposato; member-at-large, Mrs. Grace Gibbs; Athletic Com- 
mission member, W. Calvin Wood. 

The Delaware Association held its final meeting in the audi- 
torium of the P. S. duPont High School. The program com- 
mittee presented varied and interesting entertainment. A 
group of elementary pupils froni the Harlan School in Wil 
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‘.éton gave a tumbling and Roman ladder exhibition. The 
par ae was Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, director of physical 
poor in the State of Maryland. Dr. Ferguson spoke on 
“ Cam ~ 
gga Se Reiaiiianuatie presented by Mr. William 
Sheridan, wrestling coach at Lehigh University, and two stu- 
dent demonstrators, was the final feature of the program. 

The annual spring dinner meeting of the Delaware Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held 
on St. Patrick’s Day, March 17, in the Hotel Richardson, 
Dover, Delaware. : 

Quite an elaborate program was arranged. Miss Martha 
Gable, of Philadelphia, was the guest speaker. Films on the 
Olympic Games were shown and proved to be of great interest. 


CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Harry V. Abbott of Bridgeport, Connecticut, passed 

away in November, 1948, after many years of devoted service 
as a member of the Bridgeport YMCA staff. 

His life’s work was devoted to the health and recreational 

needs and interests of young men and he was instrumental in 

bringing about a greater interest in recreation on the part of 


the Connecticut state association, 


MAINE. . ‘ . : - ; By Harry T. Hayes 

Health educators of the state teacher-training institutions 
of Maine met recently with Howard G. Richardson, state 
director, to develop plans for implementing an adequate health 
service program. The following participated in the two-day 
conference held at Farmington State Teachers College: Floyd 
Powell, Madawaska Training School; Caroline Gentile, 
Aroostock State Normal; Gloria Lombard, Washington State 
Normal; Muriel Bigelow, Joseph Wenckus, Barbara Brad- 
shaw, Farmington State Teachers College. 

District 111 of the MAHPER planned a joint demonstration 
of physical education programs at Stephens High School, Rum- 
ford, Maine, in March. Several schools in the area cooperated 
and were responsible for a portion of the program. The general 
chairmanship of the joint undertaking was Richmond Roderick, 
Gould Academy, and Melvin Preble, supervisor of Rumford 
schools. 

Howard G. Richardson, state director, is working with 
several groups in one-day conferences to develop a guide for 
physical education activities in Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS . .. . By Mary T. Gibbons 

Dr. Dennis Haley, superintendent of schools in Boston has 
designated the week of March 7 as “Good Posture Week” in 
the Boston elementary, junior, and senior high schools. The 
entire teaching staff has been coordinated in an intensive drive 
to improve the posture of Boston school pupils. Each school has 
planned an assembly program for that week which will include 
an address by an orthopedic specialist; an original posture 
play, written and presented by the pupils of a health educa- 
tion class; and special commendations to pupils who have 
excellent posture and to pupils who have made outstanding 
improvement in body mechanics. Free radio time has been given 
to the physical education department by WNAC, WEEI, WBZ, 
and WMEX, on four evenings of that week. Mr. Joseph 
McKenney, director of physical education in Boston, will open 
the radio series which has been planned for the purpose of 
informing the listening public of the value and need of train- 
ing in body mechanics. Other speakers on the series will be 
Dr. Frederick Gillis, assistant superintendent in charge of 
physical education; Dr. James Keenan, director of hygiene; 
Miss Eleanor Quinlan, assistant director of physical education; 
and Miss Clara Ennice, supervisor of physical education in 
the elementary schools. Miss Mary T. Gibbons, assistant 
director of physical education, addressed the central meeting 
of the Boston Home and School Association on March 10, 
speaking on “Posture and What It Means to You.” 

The Wellesley College Athletic Association played hostess 
to four nearby colleges on Saturday afternoon, February 26, 
at the Wellesley College gymnasium. A basketball playday 
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was held with guest participants from Mount Holyoke, 
Wheaton, Radcliffe, and Pine Manor Junior College. 

The Wellesley College Swimming Club presented its annual 
“Swim Parade” on March 18 and 19. This performance was 
open to the public and was held in the Wellesley College pool. 

The baseball clinic sponsored by the Boston Red Sox at 
the Tufts College cage was successfully concluded on Satur- 
day, February 12, About 500 college and high school base- 
ball coaches received an elaborate 23-page booklet which 
summarized in detail the instructions given during the two- 
day meeting. Each phase of baseball is thoroughly covered in 
the booklet which was prepared under the supervision of 
Fordham’s Johnny Murphy, head of the Sox farm system. 
American League umpire Charley Berry explained baseball’s 
most controversial plays. Joe Dobson and Mickey Harris were 
the pitching instructors while Walter Dropo and _ Irving 
Burns demonstrated performance at first base. For the infield 
drill, Dropo played first, Tommy Carey, second, Johnny 
Pesky, third and shortstop, and Bill Barrett filled in at both 
of those positions. Charley Wagner and Larry Woodall were 
the battery men and Burns and Neil Mahoney worked over- 
time in their roles of base runners. 

We regret to announce that two members of the profession 
in Massachusetts recently passed away. Ernest M. Moore, 57, 
Bates College athletic director since 1938, died in February 
after a brief illness. 

He was assistant headmaster for three years at Wilbraham 
Academy before coming back to his alma mater. He previously 
had been athletic director of other high schools in Massachu- 
setts and in Maine. 


Born in Randolph, Maine, Moore attended Gardiner School 
and went on to Bates where he was a baseball pitcher and a 
football lineman. Powerfully built physically, he was captain 
of his college football team and for some 10 years after 
leaving Bates in 1915 played semi-pro baseball. He was a mem- 
ber of the AAHPER. 


We are also sorry to hear that Margaret Johnson, formerly 
of Wellesley College, died last October. After graduation 
from the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics in 1903, she 
was called back to help in various capacities, and also did 
private teaching in and around Boston. In 1911 she became 
officially connected with Wellesley College, and because of 
her training in physical education and experience in. teaching, 
and her understanding of the problems of the dance, she was 
unusually successful. In addition she was constantly studying— 
at Boston University, Wellesley College, Bennington School 
of the Dance, and the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Her course, “Music in Relation to Dancing,” for students in 
the Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
was universally elected and few students failed to take 
advantage of the endless extra hours she generously gave to 
them. Throughout her life, she set an example of healthy, 
happy living and her never-failing quiet cheerfulness and level- 
headed common sense were outstanding. Retired, in 1938, she 
devoted herself to family and friends. An illness in the fall 
of 1948 resulted in her death on October 21. 


NEW YORK . . . . .  . By Marie R. Schuler 

The officers of the New York State Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for 1949-50 elected at the 
annual meeting of the association held in Syracuse on January 
26 are John H. Shaw, chairman, division of teacher education, 
in physical education, Syracuse University, president; Lloyd 
O. Appleton, professional assistant, department of physical 
education, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, president- 
elect; Morey R. Fields, director, health education curriculum 
and assistant professor of education, New York University, 
vice president for health; Jeannette Saurborn, physical educa- 
tion teacher, public schools, Bronxville, vice president for physi- 
cal education; Loyal D. Greenman, director of physical edu- 
cation, public schools, and city director of recreation, Bing- 
hamton, vice president for recreation; and Carl Willgoose, 
chairman, division of required physical education, Syracuse 
University, secretary-treasurer. 
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Three new members elected to the General Policies Board 
for a term of three years are Lt. Col. Francis M. Greene, 
director of physical education, U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point; Francis J. Moench, director of training for health, 
physical education, and recreation, State Teachers College, 
Cortland; and Marie R. Schuler, physical education teacher, 
public schools, Kenmore. 

In June, 1948, membership in our state association was 2732. 
This year as a result of a concerted drive under the direction 
of Marion Stowell and her membership committee, our mem- 
bership numbered 2764 on February 1, 1949. We hope to have 
over 3000 members in our association by June. 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Lowell C. Drake 

The 27th annual convention of the Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was 
held recently at the Penn Sheraton Hotel in Philadelphia. It 
was the most successful meeting ever held in at least two 
and possibly three respects: it had the largest attendance, it 
was the most profitable financially, and it was outstanding in 
the quality of the program. Much credit goes to the convention 
manager, Dr. W. F. Meredith of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; the program manager, Grover Mueller, director 
of health and physical education of Philadelphia public schools ; 
and the president, Wilfred Collin of Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Among the several “firsts” that this convention scored are 
that it was the first time the 1000 mark for registration fees 
was ever surpassed; it was the first time $1000.00 in 
exhibit receipts was ever realized by our state association; and 
it was the first time that our association ever presented a key 
to our retiring president. To many of us, also, it was the finest 
all-round convention that we ever attended. ; 

Miss Martha Gable, special assistant in the department of 
television for the Philadelphia public schools, saw to it that 
certain sections and participants were televised. This gives our 
association the honor of being the first on record to be tele- 
vised, 

The total number of paid registration fees, 25c for students 
and 50c for adults, was a grand total of 1154. Combined with 
the magnificent returns from the many manufacturing com- 
panies that paid for exhibit space, this convention shows a 
net profit of nearly $400.00. To Jacob Geiger of Philadelphia 
goes the credit for arranging for such outstanding exhibits, 
both educational and commercial. 

Much could be written on the quality of the program pre- 
sented. Among the highlights were the appearance oi many 
Olympic officials and performers; the honor awards that 
featured presentations to a dozen of our professional workers 
and the layman’s award to Joseph B. Wolffe M.D., of the 
Wolffe Clinic, who has done such a fine job on research on 
the heart of the athlete; the public relations panel; the ban- 
quet address by Dr. Ethel J. Alpenfels of New York Uni- 
versity, specialist in anthropology; the sections on girls’ inter- 
scholastic participation and problems in boys’ interscholastics, 
with Dorothy Chahkian of Girls’ High School and Wilbert 
Augustin of Gratz High School of Philadelphia, chairmen 
respectively. 

Also of special interest were the meetings of the Health 
Education Section, Dr. Arthur Davis of Pennsylvania State 
College, chairman; the Recreation Section, Charles Howard, 
Director of YMCA in Philadelphia, chairman; the Remedial 
Physical Education Section, Josephine Christaldi of Bartram 
High School, chairman. Visitations to schools, demonstratiors 
of handicrafts, dancing, elementary physical education, and 
women’s and men’s clinics on sports were among the many 
features of the three-day session. 

Dr. Lloyd M. Jones of Pennsylvania State College, 1949 
program chairman, has already completed the first draft of 
the convention program to be held December 8, 9, 10 in Harris- 
burg at the Penn Harris Hotel. The banquet on December 9, 
will feature as speaker U. S. Congressman Carroll B. Kearns, 
of the House Education and Labor Committee. Recreation will 
include an evening at the Hershey Arena to witness the “Ice 
Follies.” 
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Another innovation will be several entire sections 
committee reports on such interesting subjects as Minimum 
standards, research, legislation, and public relations with 
Marie Haidt, of Pennsylvania State College, D. B. Van Dalen 
of the University of Pittsburgh, Edward Abramoski of the Er; 
public schools, and Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., of Pennsylvania 
State College as respective chairmen. 


Riven to 


All living past presidents (15 in all) will be presenteg keys 


by the Honor Awards Committee of which C, Harold Schuler 
is chairman. This event will feature a departure from the Usual 
procedure. The information on all the Honor Award recipients 
will be presented in a brochure to be kept as a souvenir. 

Dr. Elmer B. Cottrell, chief of health and physical educa. 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction, is the Convention 
manager and Dr. Peter Carter of York is chairman of exhibits 


Other convention officials are Mr. Emanuel Jacobs, director 
of physical education, Reading, chairman of breakfasts ang 
luncheons; Mr. C. E. Bilheimer, Gettysburg College, Gettys. 
burg, convention advertising and printed program; Mr. Ivan J. 
Stehman, Highway Safety Education, Harrisburg, entertaip. 
ment; Miss Genevieve Baumgardner, John Harris High 
School, Harrisburg, banquet arrangements; Mr. Arnold Fink, 
public schools, Lancaster, section on physical education ang 
radio publicity; Mr. Howard Parsons, Erie Daily Times, Erie 
banquet publicity; Miss Theresa Pletz, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, banquet hospitality; Miss Marcella Spahr, 
Ambridge High School, Ambridge, banquet registration; Mr, 
Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., Pennsylvania State College, cop. 
vention publicity; Miss Mary Wilsbach, William Penn High 
School, Harrisburg, convention registration; Dr. Lloyd Jones, 
program chairman. . 


The state officers for 1949 and committee chairmen are as 
follows: President, Lowell C. Drake, Erie Public Schools; 
Past President, Wilfred C. Collin, Philadelphia; President. 
Elect, Karl C. H. Oermann, University of Pittsburgh; Vice 
President, Edward R. Abramoski, Erie Public Schools; See- 
retary-Treasurer, Erma C. Weinheimer, Vincent High School, 
Erie; Convention Chief, Elmer B. Cottrell, Harrisburg; 
Auditing, Genevieve Zimbar, State Teachers College, East 
Stoudsburg; City Directors, Emanuel Jacobs, Public Schools, 
Reading; Constitution, William A. Palmer, Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh; Credentials, Elizabeth Zimmerli, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven; Evaluation and Appraisal, 
Carl Olson, University of Pittsburgh; Historical Records, 
Frederick Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; 
Honor Awards, C. Harold Schuler, Cooke Junior High 
School, Philadelphia; Legislative, Edward Abramoski, Public 
Schools, Erie; Membership, Wilfred C. Collin, Philadelphia; 
Minimum Standards, Marie Haidt, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College; Necrology, William Nicolai, Philadelphia; 
Nominating, Arnold Fink, Lancaster; Operating Codes, 
Dorothy McQueen, Philadelphia; Physical Education and 
Athletics Policies, Robert Coates, Public Schools, Philadelphia, 
Charles Speidel, Pennsylvania State College; Professional Prep- 
aration and Certification, Lloyd M. Jones, Pennsylvania State 
College; Recreation Policies, Frederick Coombs, Pennsylvania 
State College; Research, D. B. Van Dalen, University of 
Pittsburgh; Resolutions, C. Lawrence Walsh, Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh; School Health Policies, Ellen Kelly, Pennsylvania 
State College; Student Policies, William F. Meredith, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Journal Advertising Manager, Harry 
Dippola, Pittsburgh; Editor of State Journal and Public 
Relations, Charles W. Stoddard, Jr., Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Important dates on the Pennsylvania SAPHER calendar 
are the meetings of Executive Board, committee chairmen, 
and county officers on Saturday, April 23, Education Building, 
Harrisburg, and Saturday and Sunday, August 13, 14, Erie; 
and the state convention December 8, 9, and 10, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg. 


The 1949 aim is “To Live Most and Serve Best” and our 
slogan is “Meet You in the State Capitol.” Note our trad 
name “SAPHER” (pronounced “Safer’’). 
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d keys WitH the stars of sports, modern features of construction in the equipment 
chuler they use are of thé utmost importance. That’s why so many of them use and 
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ipients ‘ The famous Wilson Advisory Staff, whose members help design, test and 
play Wilson equipment, is another reason why star players prefer Wilson. 
Golf champions Sam Snead, Lloyd Mangrum, Gene Sarazen, Patty Berg and 
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School and Location 


University of California, 
Berkeley 4 


University of California, 
Los Angeles* 


Stanford University, 
Stanford, Calif. 


University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


George Williams College, 
College Camp, Wisc.* 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 


National Training Laboratory 


in Group Development, 
Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me. 


American Camping 
Association, Small Craft 
School, Camp Kehonka, 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 

University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Summer School Announcements 


Dates of Session 


June 18—July 30 


(first session) 


July 30—Sept. 10 
(second session) 


June 20—Aug. 13 
(regular session) 


June 20—July 15 


June 20—July 


June 27—July 
(workshop) 


June 20—Aug. 2 


June 27—Aug. 5 


July 5—July 16 
(first term) 
July 18—July 30 
(second term) 
Aug. 12-26 


June 22—Aug. 20 


June 19—July 8 

(Deadline for 

applications 
May 1) 


June 20—June 27 


June 16—July 29 
June 16—Aug. 12 


Course Content in General 


Activity courses in individual and team sports, gym- 
nastics ; methods courses for men and women; theory 
courses in conditioning of athletes and care of in- 
juries, facilities and curricula, tests and measure- 
ments, undergraduate problems; graduate seminar 

Activity and methods courses in tennis, swimming, 
lifesaving; undergraduate problems; graduate re- 
search 

Graduate and undergraduate work in physical educa- 
tion, health education, recreation 


Workshop in guidance of learning in the physical edu- 
cation program; open only to experienced profession- 
al persons and graduate students 

Institute in physical education and athletics for men; 
methods and materials for physical education pro- 
gram in high school and junior college; advanced 
coaching techniques 

Physical education problems for administrators; kin- 
esiology; methods in individual sports, team sports, 
and modern dance 

Graduate work: supervision of physical education pro- 
grams; scope of recreation in modern times, coach- 
ing school; undergraduate: methods in public schools, 
recreational skills courses; graduate and undergradu- 
ate: tests and measurements, organization and ad- 
ministration 

Graduate seminar in school health education for ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers; workshop 
techniques 

Community planning and organization, principles and 
methods of group work, counseling, techniques of su- 
pervision, seminar on problems of administration 


Workshop in school and community health education 
for school, public health, voluntary agency personnel, 
lay workers 


Undergraduate and graduate courses in industrial and 
community recreation, physical and health education ; 
recreation—introductory course, leadership, practical 
projects, field experience, individua! research, ad- 
ministration and supervision; physical and health 
education—curricular activities (men only), kin- 
esiology, football coaching (men only), remedial 
gymnastics, high school sports (women only), ad- 
ministration, tests and measurements, curriculum con- 
struction 

Opportunity for leaders, trainers, educators, and so- 
cial scientists to explore basic concepts and _ skills 
of group growth, leadership, and membership 


Canoeing—basic and advanced paddling techniques, 
safety skills, poling, trips, equipment, teaching meth- 
ods; boating—basic and advanced techniques, safety 
skills, teaching methods 

Graduate courses in correlation of physical education 
with other curricular activities, community recrea- 
tion, administration, methods, curriculum problems, 
advanced tests and measurements, seminars; under- 
graduate courses in history of physical education, ad- 
ministration, recreation, athletic training, officiating, 
coaching of major school sports 


; Address for 
Further Informatio, 


Summer Sessions Ofc | 
\dministrati 
J ation Bldg. 


Summer Sessions 
405 Hilgard Ave, 
Los Angeles 24 ‘ 


Department of  Instity, 


Physical Education for 
Women ; 


Granville B. Johnson; 
Dorothy Humistop, 
Dept. of Physical 
Education 


Charles C. Wilson, 
School of Public 
Health 

Director, Summer Sch 
George Williams 
College, 5315 Drexd | 
Ave., Chicago 15 ll 

W. W.. Patty, Indiay 
University ; Robert () 
Yoho, State Board ¢ 
Health, 1098 We 
Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 

B. L. Dodds, Director 
of Summer Session 


Leland P. Bradford, 
Director, Division 
Adult Education 
Services, NEA, lal 
16th St, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C §} 

Ann E. Weber, Bradiaij 
Junior College, 
Bradford, Mass. 


E, D. Mitchell, 
Physical Education 
for Men 


Editor’s Note: This list is not intended to be comprehensive but only suggestive since it includes only those institutions whose @ 


rectors sent to the editor the information requested on page 98 of the February issue. 
an advertisement in this issue. 


Those institutions marked with an asterisk also 2 
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we invite our many friends to visit us at the 


Of Institys 1949 conventions. 
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inal : Here you will find a variety of smartly styled 


costumes which everyone will be proud to own and 
wear--in the gym--for the modern dance--for 

sports--for vacation play days-- each size fur- 
nished in three lengths, designed for complete 


Physical 
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Public freedom of action--stitched to perfection. Also, 
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15 Drews 4 s sparkling colors 

ts a - In keeping with our tradition you will find 

Robert ( Za here many new models added to those which have 

te Board ¢ set the standard for physical educators every- 

1098 We where. 

st, 4 

"Dine ; Examine the costumes on display--discover 


for yourself the high quality, the advanced 
styling, the reasonable prices which have char- 
acterized our offerings to the 

physical education profession 
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School and Location 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14 


University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


Montana State University, 
Missoula 


National Camp, 
Lake Mashipacong, 
Sussex, N. J. 


University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 


State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York University— 
Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


New York University, 
Lake Sebago Camp* 
New York University, 


New York City 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinrati, Ohio 
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Dates of Session 


June 13—July 23 
(first session) 


July 25—Aug. 24 
(second session) 


June 9—Aug. 3 


June 13—July 22 


June 13—Aug. 19 
(summer 
quarter ) 


July 25-29 
July 7—Aug. 18 


June 11—Aug. 6 


July 5—Aug. 13 


July 5-23 
(first half 
session) 
July 25—Aug. 13 
(second half 
session ) 
Aug, 15-27 
(post session) 
July 5—Aug. 13 


June 7—July 2 
(intersession) 


July 5—Aug. 12 
(summer 
session) 

Aug. 15—Sept. 9 

(post session) 


July 5—Aug. 12 
July 5-22 


Aug. 15-26 
(post session) 
June 17—July 23 
(first session) 
June 20-25 


June 27—July 2 


Course Content in General 


Activity courses; theory courses in anatomy, kinesiology, 
methods, athletic training, officiating, coaching, com- 
munity recreation; graduate courses in principles, or- 
ganization of community recreation, tests and meas- 
urements, administration, curriculum, audio-visual 
aids, problems, seminars 

Activity courses; theory courses in recreation, methods, 
officiating of football and basketball; graduate 
courses in administration, recent literature; also 
three-day coaches’ clinic 

Graduate, coaching and activity courses; undergraduate 
courses in health, physical education, recreation 


Methods courses: basketball, track, athletic training, 
football for men, volleyball and tennis for women, 
folk, square dancing for men and women; activity 
courses; survey of literature, workshop for begin- 
ning teachers, first aid 

Anatomy; kinesiology; administration; physiology of 
exercise; special problems; graded games; methods 
in basketball and badminton for women; graduate 
seminar 

Summer coaching school: football, basketball, track 

Opportunity for study and evaluation of outdoor and 
camping education for teachers, principals, camp di- 
rectors, leaders of youth-serving agencies; field trips 
and guided experience 

Undergraduate courses in dance, swimming; theory 
and practice in individual and team sports; elemen- 
tary physical education, first aid; workshop in driver 
education 

Graduate and undergraduate workshop in physical edu- 
cation in elementary schools; undergraduate courses 
for certification; dance; athletic coaching; driver 
training 

Graduate seminars in organization and administration 
of physical education, and community and school re- 
lationships in health education; individual problems 

Graduate workshop in camp administration, seminar in 
modern trends in recreation (Huntington Memorial 
Camp, Raquette Lake, N. Y.) 

Graduate workshops in curriculum construction in 
health education and outdoor education at camp 

Advanced work and refresher courses in food and 
nutrition; recent research; problems in teaching; 
laboratory work; history; preparation and preserva- 
tion of food; meal planning 

Higher education workshop; special section for physi- 
cal educators 


Graduate courses in health, physical education, recrea- 
tion; special courses in dance, sports, methods, re- 
search procedures 

Health education . institute: school and community 
problems in tuberculosis education 


Courses in administration, coaching, dental hygiene 
Special health education workshop 


Course in principles and problems of health agency 
work 

Methods and materials in health and physical educa- 
tion, organization, and administration 

Health education institute in methods and materials 
in health education; health education work confer- 
ence on health problems 

Social hygiene institute on education for family life 
and counseling on marital problems 





_ Address for 

Further Information 
Dept. of Physica} Ed 
tion for Men; for W 


Jack Matthews, 
Dept. of Physica) 
Education 

Vincent Wilson; A 
Stoodley, Dept. Pa 
Physical Education 





Athletic Director 
National Camp, 
Life Camps, Inc, 
369 Lexington Ave, 
New York City 17 
Mercedes Gugisberg: 
Roy Johnson, Dept, of 
Physical Education 


Director, Summer 
Session 





Director, Summer 
Session 


Alonzo F. Myers, De 
of Higher Educatie, 
New York Universi 
Washington Squart 
New York City 3 

Jay B. Nash or Mon 
R. Fields, Dept. o 
Physical Education, 
Health, Recreation 





John H. Shaw, 
Dept. of Athletics 
Physical Education 


Dean of Summer 
School 
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School and Location 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 


University of Pennsylvania, 


Philadelphia 


University of Pittsburgh, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pennsylvania State College 


State College* 


University of Tennessee, 


Knoxville 


Southern Methodist 
University, 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas State College 
for Women, 
Denton* 


Utah State Agricultural 
College, 
Logan 
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Dates of Session 


July 5-9 


June 6-11 


June 13-24 
June 13—July 22 


June 27—Aug. 6 * 


June 6-25 


June 13-24 


(pre-session ) 


June 27—Aug. 5 
(main session) 


Aug. 8-19 
(post session) 
Aug. 8-26 
June 6-24 
(intersession ) 
June 27—Aug. 6 
(main session) 
Aug. 8-26 
(post session) 
Aug. 29—Sept. 17 
(extra session) 
May 30—June 2 


June 13—July 20 
(first session) 


July 21—Aug. 26 
(second session) 


June 2—July 12 


July 14—Aug. 23 


June 8—July 20 
(first session) 


July 21—Aug. 31 
(second session ) 
June 6-15 


June 13—July 1 
June 6—July 15 
(first session) 


July 18—Aug. 19 
(second session) 
July 19-30 


Course Content in General 


Mental hygiene institute on responsibility of family, 
schools, and community in mental health education ; 
social hygiene work conference on social hygiene 
problems 

Campcraft and camp leadership 


Work conference on community health education 

Activity courses ; principles, administration, health prob- 
lems, personal and community hygiene, physiology, 
anatomy, kinesiology 

Graduate courses in methods and materials in health 
and physical education, administration, intramural 
athletics, recreation, safety education, problems semi- 
nar 

Camp counselor training course at Camp Pitt with 
emphasis on handcrafts, campcraft, nature study, 
camp aquatics, principles, and philosophy of camping 


Undergraduate courses in health instruction and health 
problems ; graduate course in elementary school physi- 
cal education 

Undergraduate courses in personal hygiene, minor 
sports, kinesiology, swimming, and lifesaving; gradu- 
ate courses in health instruction for e emenatry 
schools, teaching physical education in junior high 
schools, conducting programs of school health, con- 
ducting the gymnastic program in physical educa- 
tion, measurement and evaluation, technique of pro- 
gram building in physical education, research seminar 

Analysis of current systems and trends in football, 
care and prevention of athl:tic injuries 

Driver education and training 

Camping, administration, athletic coaching, health edu- 
cation workshop, community recreation, research, 
intramurals safety education, dance, tests and meas- 
uvements 


Recreation institute 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in physical edu- 
cation and recreation; methods and materials, prob- 
lems, principles, kinesiology, physiology 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in physical edu- 
cation and recreation; methods and materials, ad- 
ministration, curriculum construction, problems, phys- 
ical diagnosis and first aid 

Anatomy and physiology; principles and practices of 
hygiene; camp and recreation leadership; administra- 
tion of competitive athletics 

Anatomy and physiology; folk, square, and social danc- 
ing; methods; tests and measurements 

Dance institute and workshop; health education work- 
shop in collaboration with Kellogg Foundation; other 
courses for all levels 


General courses in health, physical education, and rec- 
reation for all levels 
Aquatic school 


Recreational clinic 

Etementary school physical education; intramural or- 
ganization; tests and measurements; crafts, music, 
camping, field work in recreation; graduate courses 
in problems; research 

Professional courses in graduate and undergraduate 
work 

Course in leadership in camping and hiking for lead- 
ers in physical education and recreation; 4 days of 
pre-camp training followed by 7-day pack trip 


. Address for 
Further Information 


Director, Summer 
Session 


E. D. Grizzel, 
School of Education 


Dept. of Physical Ry 
cation; Director, Sum. 
mer Sessions, 270] 
Cathedral of Learning 


Director, Summer 
Sessions 


A. W. Hobt, 
Dept of Physical 
Education 


Lloyd Messersmith, 
Dept. of Health ai 
Physical Education 


Anne S. Duggan, 
Dept. of Health, 
Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


H. B. Hunsaker, 
Dept. of Physical 
Education and Recre 
tion 
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School and Location 


State College of Washington, 
Pullman 


University of Washington, 
Seattle 


Mills College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


University of California, 
Berkeley 4 


Ruth St. Denis Foundation, 
3433 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Universiy of Southern 
California, 

Los Angeles 


Cheyenne Mountain School, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

University of Colorado, 
Boulder 


Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs 
Perry-Mansfield School of 
Theatre, 

Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
New York University— 
Connecticut College School 
of Dance, 

New London, Conn. 

(2nd season) * 


State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City 


Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 


Jacob’s Pillow University of 
Dance, Lee, Mass. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


Barbara Mettler Studio, 
Franklin, N. H. 


Elizabeth Waters, 
Contemporary Dance 
School, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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Dates of Session 


June 6-24 


June 13—July 8 
June 13—Aug. 5 


June 20—Aug. 19 


General Content of Courses 


Institute on recreation skills—square dancing, recrea- 
tional dramatics, arts and crafts 


Coaching of football, basketball, baseball, track; athle- 
tic training 

Anatomy; coaching and officiating (women); activi- 
ties for secondary schools; philosophy; therapeutics ; 
tests and measurements; health education; physical 
fitness; thesis problems 

Graduate and undergraduate courses in administration 
of recreation; kinesiology; first aid and safety; prin- 
ciples; school health education; tests and measure- 
ments; curriculum; modern dance; workshop in 
team sports; activity courses 


Summer Dance Courses for 1949 


July 5—Aug. 13 


June 20—July 30 


By arrangement 


June 20—July 30 
Aug. 1-27 


June 20-25 
Aug. 15-20 
June 20—July 22 


July 25—Aug. 26 
June 27—Aug,. 20 


June 2—Aug. 27 


July 11—Aug. 21 


June 15—Aug. 10 


June 10—Aug. 13 


June 13-24 

June 27—Aug. 19 
Aug. 22—Sept. 2 
June 20—Aug. 12 


June 27—July 24 


June 11—Aug. 6. 


Beginning and advanced dance technique; dance drama 
scenario preparation (Patricia George, Arch Lau- 
terer ) 

Elementary, intermediate, and advanced modern dance; 
folk and square dance; teaching methods in folk and 
square dance; elementary and intermediate social 
dance (Caryl Cuddeback, Marian Watson) 

Hindu, Indonesian, Hawaiian, Spanish techniques and 
dances; music visualization (Ruth St. Denis, Karoun 
Tootikian, Dorothy Lee Tifal) 

Square and country dance; social dance, Spanish and 
gypsy dances, modern dance technique and methods; 
dance production; methods in folk, tap, and social 
dance (Lois Ellfeldt, Eleanor King) 

Western square dancing (Lloyd Shaw) 


Modern dance; square and folk dance 
Technique and composition; children’s rhythms; square 
and folk dance (Charlotte Irey, Jean Erdman) 


Modern dance (Hanya Holm) 


mechanics; _ ballet; 
(Robin Gregory, 


Modern dance, rhythmic  bedy 
drama; music; stage production 
Charlotte Perry, Portia Mansfield) 

Dance techniques, composition, and related courses 
(William Bales, Ben Belitt, Valerie Bettis, Ruth 
Bloomer, Martha Hill, Louis Horst, Doris Humphrey, 
Delia Hussey, Jose Limon, Sophie Maslow, Jo Van 
Fleet, Betty Walberg); American Dance Festival 
(Valerie Bettis, Dudley-Maslow-Bales, Jose Limon) 

Elementary modern dance technique; improvisation; 
dances of the Near and Far East (Dudley Ashton, 
La Meri) 

American square and social dancing; rhythmic form 
and analysis; beginning modern dance; composition 
(Blanche Duffy) 

Conditioning; ballet; modern and ethnologic dance 
techniques; development and technique of American 
dance; choreography (Ted Shawn) 

Eiementary and intermediate modern dance; elemen- 
tary rhythms; dance through the ages in folkways, 
art, education (Juana de Laban) 

Dance technique; improvisation; composition; music 
and speech in relation to movement; movement basis 
of visual design, dance education, production, theory 
of modern creative dance 

Beginning and advanced techniques; composition; 
accompaniment and production; field trips to Taos 
and Penitente Indian dances; lectures by artists, 
writers, anthropologists; emphasis on Spanish and 

Indian music 





Address for 
Further Information 
H. H. House, Helen G. 

Smith, 
School of Physical 
Education 


Summer Quarter Office; 
R. E. Belshaw; Ruth 
Wilson, Dept of 
Physical Education 


Office 


Summer Session 


Summer Session Office 


Dorothy L. Tifal, 
3433 Cahuenga Blvd. 


Director, Summer 
Session 


Lloyd Shaw, Cheyenne 
Mountain School 

Director, Summer 
Quarter 


Director, Summer 
Session 

Portia Mansfield, 
135 Corona Ave., 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Ruth Bloomer, 
Connecticut College, 
New London 


Elizabeth Halsey, 
Dept. of Physical 
Education 

Blanche Duffy 


Lycett-Peck Associates, 
441 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 17 

Juana de Laban, 

Dept. of Physical 
Education 

Barbara Mettler, 

Franklin, N. H. 


Elizabeth Waters, Sum- 
mer Session Office 











School and Lecation 


Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Martha Graham School of 
Contemporary Dance, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 
City 11 

Hanya Holm Studio, 
743 Eighth Ave., New 
York City 19 

Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina, 
Greensboro 

University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 


Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Va. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


National Cooperative School 
for Group Organization and 
Recreation, Mission House 
College, Plymouth, Wisc. 

University of 
Wyoming, Laramie 








Dates of Session 


June 6—July 1 


July 5—Aug. 12 


June 13—July 9 


June 2-22 


June 20—July 1 


June 20—July 22 


(first term) 


July 26—Aug. 27 
June 20—Aug. 19 


June 27—Aug. 19 


June 12-25 


June 13—July 15 


General Content of Courses 


Workshop in contemporary culture with seminar on 
dance movement; composition, teaching, performance 
(Bessie Schonberg ) 

Dance workshop in technique, theory, composition 
(Hanya Holm, Maxine Munt, Alfred Brooks) 

Elementary and advanced dance techniques (Martha 
Graham, Erick Hawkins, Pearl Lang, Yuriko, Helen 
McGehee) 


Modern dance technique, theory, composition (Hanya 
Holm, Alwin Nikolais, Oliver Kostock) 


Dance in education workshop 


Beginning and intermediate dance ;‘theory; philosophy ; 
dance in secondary schools; folk and square dance 
(Elizabeth Hayes) 

Folk and square dance 

Folk dance; modern dance technique and composition 


Beginning and intermediate dance technique; composi- 
tion; analysis and sequence in teaching; teaching 
children; theory and philosophy; movement and its 
rhythmic structure; accompaniment; American group 
dance; social dance (Margaret H’Doubler, Louise 
Kloepper, Shirlee Dodge, Hermine Sauthoff, Shirley 
Genther, Virginia Johnson) 

Philosophy of group organization and leadership and 
social aspects of play as well as recreational skills 
such as folk dancing, games, group singing, etc. 


Workshop in dance composition; history of dance 
(Margaret S. Mains) 





Address for 
Further Informgy 
Esther Raushenbush 


Center of Creative Ary 
Adelphi College 
Graham School 


Hanya Holm Studio 


Virginia Moomaw, 
Woman’s College 


Dept. of Physical 
Education 


W. M. Cooper, Directy 
Summer Study | 

Marie L. Carns, 
Lathrop Hall 


Ellen Linson, Box § 
Greenbelt, Maryland 


O. C. Schwiering, 
Director, Summer 
Session 














The 


Pennsylvania State College 


Summer Sessions — 1949 


JUNE 8—JULY 20 





students. 





Ideal for Summer Study and Recreation 


272 


Graduate and undergraduate work in health edu- 
cation, physical education, recreation, and athletics 
leading to certification and degree requirements. 
Series of one week coaching courses in various 
sports for men and women. 


Health Education Workshop in Rural School Health 
—June 27 to July 16 and July 18 to August 6. 
More than 450 courses in total program. 
Instructional fees and living expenses moderate, 
with no special fees charged to out-of-state 


For further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 114. Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


ment. 


in these areas. 


write to 








DANCE INSTITUTE & WORKSHOP 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


FOR THOSE WHO TEACH DANCE 


Comprehensive instruction and work- 
shop experience in modern, folk, tap, 
and ballroom dance and in rhythmic 
analysis and accompaniment for move- 


Lectures on history and philosophy of 
dance and on dance costume design, 
stage lighting, and make-up for dance 
productions by outstanding exponents 


GRADUATE OR UNDERGRADUATE CREDIT FOR 
SIX-WEEKS SESSION 


For further information, 


Dr. Anne Schley Duggan 
Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 
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"How We De Jt” 








An Application of the Dyer Tennis Test 

HE basis of all physical education is the learning of skills. 

A number of tests have been devised to measure athletic 
skills. However, very few of the tests have been validated or 
the degree of objectivity determined. 

One test that meets the criteria both of validity and of re- 
liability (with a coefficient of .92) is the Backboard Test of 
Tennis Ability by Dyer.1:* This is a simple test, consisting 
of one item. The person taking the test stands behind a re- 
straining line, five feet from a solid wall, and repeatedly hits 
a tennis ball with a racket for a period of 30 seconds. The 
object is to hit the ball against the wall above a three-inch 
line drawn horizontally so that the top is three feet from the 
floor. An illustration of the value of this test as a classification 
device follows. 

At Williston Academy, located at Easthampton, Massachu- 
setts, a new tennis coach was confronted with a scheduled first 
match a little over two weeks after his arrival. He did not 
know the tennis abilities of his prospective players. Sixty boys, 
the majority ranging from 15 to 19 years of age, reported for 
the team. 

The previous experience of all candidates was determined by 
having each fill out a 3 x 5 card. Three of the candidates 
indicated that they had played on the tennis team in previous 
years. Three had had no experience whatsoever, and the other 
54 reported that they had played some tennis. 

To further complicate the situation, the coach found that 
the courts would not be ready for use for several days, leaving 
a period of only two weeks to prepare for the initial match. 
The Academy had 12 courts available, eight located in one 
place and the others situated a quarter of a mile distant; con- 
sequently it would be impossible to coach all prospective varsity 
players at the same time. Two problems confronted the new 


.coach: how to secure the best tennis players for the opening 


match, and how, to divide the players so that the best players 
were on the same set of courts at the same time. 

During the four days between his arrival on campus and 
the availability of the courts, the coach administered the Dyer 
tennis test, with a slight modification. He moved the restrain- 
ing line back to a distance of seven feet from the wall instead 
of five feet. 

The test was administered to each candidate in a singles 
squash court at a rate of 20 students per hour. The buddy 
system was used, i.e., one student counted the successful hits 
while the other took the test; then they reversed the procedure. 
Student managers were used as scorers and timers. 

Following the completion of the test, the 60 candidates were 
ranked from highest to lowest. The top twelve were selected as 
the prospective team, the next 24 candidates, as the intermediate 
group, and the remaining 24, as the beginners’ group. Ladder 
play was used to determine position. 

The results were very interesting. Slight changes occurred 
between the groups as well as within each group, but the 
changes between the top of the beginners’ group and the bottom 
of the intermediate group were more numerous than those be- 
tween the intermediate group and the team group. The changes 
were greatest within the beginners’ group and least within 
the varsity group. The top man in the beginners’ group worked 
himself to the number 7 position in the intermediate group and 
played number 8 on the junior varsity team. 

The six men with the highest test scores, and, compared to 
the remainder of the group, these were outstanding scores, 
were the first six men on the school team, and were never 
replaced. The number one man on the test and on the team 
was National Junior Champion. Only two men from the 





1Joanna Thayer Dyer, “The Backboard Test, of Tennis 
Ability,” Research Quarterly, Supp., 6:1, 62 - 74 (1935). 

2Joanna Thayer Dyer, “Revision of the Backboard Test of 
Tennis Ability,” Research Quarterly, 9:1, 25 - 31 (1938). 
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Baseball: 
Individual Play 
and 
Team Strategy 


SECOND EDITION 
By John W. (“Jack”) Coombs 


Here is the only manual specifically designed to 
help the college baseball coach produce a winning 
team from an average squad! A coaching manual 
for every conceivable phase of individual and 
team play, as well as a complete handbook to 
business management and team organization. 


Published 1947 340 pages 5 ,”’x8” 


Administration of 
Hish-School 
Athleties 


SECOND EDITION 


By Charles E. Forsythe, State Director of 
High School Athletics in Michigan 


A sound framework on which to build an 
efficient athletic program in the American high 
school. The second edition describes current 
policies of the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations and cites new regu- 
lations on eligibility, athletic officials, and “all- 
star” contests. : 

Full accounts of new injury compensation and 
health insurance plans — now operative in 27 
states. 

Accent on practical problems of administration. 


Published 1948 440 Pages 51,""x8” 


Send for your copies today! 


Prentice-Hall, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 

















intermediate group were advanced to the team. One of these 
was the top man in the intermediate group and eventually 
played the number 8 position in interscholastic competition. The 
other was approximately at the mid-point of the intermediate 
group. In taking the test, this candidate had been uncoopera- 
tive, with the result that his score was apparently not a true 
indication of his ability. The school team was undefeated in 
interscholastic competition throughout the season. 

In this instance the Dyer tennis test was used satisfactorily 
as a Classification device. Its potentialities as a means of pre- 
dicting tennis ability must, of course, receive the support of 
further demonstrations be.ore it is unqualifiedly acceptable. 

CLayTon T. SHAY 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Injuries in Intramural Sports 
HE Student Health Service of the University of Missouri 
is a separate division apart from the department of physi- 
cal education. The director of the Student Health Service re- 
cently became concerned about the large number of injuries 
which he thought were occurring in intramural touch foot- 
ball. At the time the question was raised, a number of in- 
dividuals were reporting to the University Clinic suffering 
from injuries sustained while participating in touch football 
and other activities. Since no special investigation was made at 
the time the student entered the clinic to determine where, 
when, and how the injuries occurred, it was the feeling of the 
writer that both the department of physical education and the 
Student Health Service should keep a more adequate or in- 
formative record of injured students who report to the clinic 
for treatment. 
After a conference with the director of the Student Health 
Service, it was decided to prepare a mimecgraphed form for 


use in the Student Health Service on which would be indi- 
cated where and in what type of activity an injury was sys- 
tained, that is, whether it was sustained in a required physical 
education class, in an activity in the intramural program, or 
in free-play activities. The form was prepared and is now 
being used for recording information as to how, when, and 
whe e certain types of injuries are occurring. It is expected 
by the end of the year that considerable data will be avail- 
able for use in determining conditions under which the differ- 
ent types of injuries occur. We propose to use this informa- 
tion for improving playing conditions and also to make modi- 
fications if necessary in rules for the intramural contests, 

In addition to the information which is obtained when an 
injured student reports to the Student Health Service Clinic, 
we decided to sponsor an investigation as a part of a seminar 
in physical education. The purpose of the investigation is to 
obtain information at the time the injury occurs if it occurs 
in an intramural area. 

Each intramural activity was assigned to two graduate stu- 
dents who are to conduct a survey to determine the incidence 
and frequency of injuries occurring in intramural sports. The 
survey will end in June, 1949. The two individuals responsible 
for conducting the survey in a particular sport will write a 
report of all injuries at the conclusion of the activity period 
of the sport to which they have been assigned. Activities 
which are a part of the intramural program and on which 
the reports willbe made are touch football, tennis singles, 
handball singles, handball doubles, basketball, table tennis 
singles, table tennis doubles, basketball free throw, volleyball, 
horseshoes, softball, tennis doubles, and track and field. Dur- 
ing the 1947-1948 season 2,812 different individuals partici- 
pated in the intramural program at the University of Missouri. 
No record is available as to the number of individuals who 
sustained injuries while participating either in the practice 
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riods or in the actual game situations. In order that con- 
siderable uniformity will prevail concerning the information 
gained from each of the activities, a very simple form was 
devised which is being used by ail of the graduate students 
held responsible for the reporting of injuries in any of the 
activities. This form is reproduced below. 








University of Missouri 
Department of Physical Education 
INTRAMURAL INJURY REPORT 
1948-49 
Sport AEP OCA Pe Date 


Name w- Organization 
Area of Injury: Head & Neck; Arms; Legs; Torso 


Nature of Injury: Sprain; Break; Cut; Other iis tea 

Time of Injury: Practice Session; Before Game; During 
Game; Period: 1, 2, 3, 4 

How injury occurred: 

Where injury occurred: tae 

Use reverse side for additional comment. 


Official Making Report 





Full approval and cooperation has been given by the director 
of intramurals for the survey. The director of intramural 
sports is a member of the department of physical education, 
and many of the graduate students who are conducting the 
survey will be enrolled in the graduate course entitled “Intra- 
mural Sports.” The fact that the students will be enrolled in 
the intramural sports course following the seminar course will 
give continuity to the study. It is believed that, at the con- 
clusion of the intramural program for the year 1948-1949, a 
number of interesting facts concerning the incidence, frequency, 
and severity of injuries will have been discovered which will 
be of value not only to the department of physical education 
but a'so to the Student Health Service. 

Jack MATTHEWS 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Swimming for Polio Patients 
A* interesting experiment has been launched in Pennsylvania 
by the Delaware County Polio organization and is in its 

second year. The use ofa private swimming pool in Swarth- 
more was secured for three afternoons each week for two 
hours. Polio patients of all ages come for swimming instruc- 
tion by volunteers, and county nurses give hydrotherapy 
treatments. There is also recreational swimming for every- 
one. Some patients are brought by their families or friends 
and others are driven by volunteers from Swarthmore. The 
results of this experiment are immeasurable. Marked improve- 
ment can be noted in the progress of many in using affected 
muscles and in learning to swim. But, more than that, there 
is an air of a beach party about the pool. We feel sure that 
the laughing and chattering which goes on is just as beneficial 
as the exercise in the sunshine. Whether the patient is a child 
or adult, whether he can dive in by himself or must be placed 
on an inflated inner tube, there is genuine gaiety, eagerness, 
and fun. A teacher always finds his best reward in seeing the 
results of his labors, but to see and hear the enthusiasm, ap- 
preciation, and joy of these polio patients over any help they 
receive, is to be grateful for such an opportunity. We advocate 
similar experiments elsewhere, and recommend highly such 
volunteer teaching to anyone interested in and qualified for such 
work.* 

VIRGINIA RATH 

Swarthmore College 

Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 








*This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Atheltics. 
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The Game of Grounders 
HE game of grounders is a lead-up game to basebal] 
played around a triangular court, with an old tennis ball. 

Six men constitute a team: catcher, first baseman, second base- 

man, center, right fielder, and left fielder (see diagram). 
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Cr 
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Rules 


1. The ball must be tossed into the air and kit by hand so 
that it bounces in the fair area. 
2. The batter is out and base runners may not advance 
when: 
a. The ball does not bounce between short line and ground- 
er line. 
b. A player steps on batter’s line. 
. A ball hits a batter. 
. A ball hits a base runner (double out.) 
A teammate not a baseman is out of the batter’s box. 
A baserunner leaves base before the ball is hit. 
A fly is caught by a fielder. 
3. The ball is fair when it hits a fielder on a fly. 
. Other rules are similar to those for baseball. 


mmo ao 


Ps 


Procedure for Setting-up Court 
. Spot home plate. 
Draw batter’s line. 
. Draw a short line parallel to the batter’s line. 
Draw a line parallel to the short line 2714 feet from home. 
. Extend grounder line 12 feet to each side of the center. 
. Draw 30-foot foul lines. 
Mark bases. 
. Extend short line and batter’s box. 


ODNAMWPWDH 


ABRAHAM ZANER 
Garrison Junior High School 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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I'M LOST! 


Recognize me? I’m the 
Journal of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation, 
and I'm lost! How did I get 
lost? Well, it happened like 
this: I was properly wrapped 
at the printer’s office with my 
owner's name and_ address 
printed on my cover. With 
hundreds of other pieces of 
iuail I was carried by train to 
the post office in Crosstown, 
U.S.A. I was later placed in a small box that was formerly 
rented by the person to whom I was going. I stayed there sev- 
eral days but no one claimed me as they did the other pieces of 
mail that had come with me. Did I feel rejected! After some 
weeks I was taken from the box, marked “Return to Sender” 
and found myself on a return trip to national headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. That meant another long, crowded journey 
for me. By this time my cover was partially mutilated, my 
pages had been torn, and I could hardly be recognized. Further- 
more, my owner had already complained to the national office 
about his not having received me. 


I felt so fortunate about being returned home because I’ve 
heard that so many of my kin get completely lost and are 
neither returned to the national office nor delivered to their 
owners. Would you please aid us in our travels by sending a 
clearly written change of address to the national office just as 
soon as you know you will be moving? However, if you are 
going to be located at a temporary address for the months of 
July and August you need not notify the office of this because 
I am not published during these two months. Just make sure 
that I’m taken care of if I arrive in June after you've left your 
permanent address for the summer months. 








From the Readers 





Dear Editor: 


I hope that your readers will not be offended by this letter 
and regard it as the unwarranted intrusion of a stiff-and-starchy 
Englishman. But, frankly, I was so astounded by Delbert 
Oberteuffer’s article in your October issue that I felt impelled 
to write to you. 

I had, of course, seen films showing fights between opposing 
baseball teams, and I have heard reports by colleagues returning 
from America, but I had always regarded both films and re- 
ports as grossly exaggerated. Yet I am forced to believe, in 
the light of the article “Sportsmanship—Whose Responsibility ?” 


-that American games really are like that! 


How fantastic it seems, for example, that it should be neces- 
sary to advise the coach not to “boo,” not to protest at de- 
cisions, not to give “intimidating statements,” not to display 
bad temper. How astonishing to have to advise players not to 
“start a fight” or officials not to “discuss or argue in a heated 
manner.” 

Please believe me, I do not wish to be offensive or to pretend 
that British sportsmen have no faults, but I find it hard to 
understand that such an article should be necessary. 

And now I’ve said my say, and your readers can let off the 
steam of their indignation at my intrusion into what is, I 
realize, a purely domestic American matter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cyrit Brissy 
College of S. Mark and S. John 
King’s Road 
Chelsea, S. W. 10, England 





Important 
McGraw-Hill Books 


PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
APPLIED 


By CLIFFORD LEE BROWNELL, Columbia University. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. 354 pages, $3.75. 

Here is a text which presents clearly and con- 
cisely the basic concepts underlying the de- 
velopment of health education in schools, col- 
leges, and communities. The author approaches 
the subject with the consideration of the eco- 
nomic, political, and social forces which ex- 
plain the developments in health education, 
and the probable alignment of these forces in 
predicting future developments. The book 
analyzes the health problems facing American 
democracy and stresses the need for improved 
professional preparation for health specialists, 
administrators, and allied personnel. 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY 
RECREATION | 


By GEORGE D. BUTLER, National Recreation Association. Sec- 
ond edition. 558 pages, $4.50. 

A new edition of a popular book dealing with 
the methods and problems of organizing and 
administering a community recreation pro- 
gram. This revision will give the reader a com- 
prehensive picture of community recreation in 
the United States. It includes sections cover- 
ing the nature, extent, significance, and his- 
tory of community recreation; recreation lead- 
ership personnel—its functions, training and 
selection; the planning of recreation areas and 
facilities; recreation activities and program 
planning. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


















THE LOWEST 
COST-PER-USE TOWELS MADE! 


McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels, in 
use in over 2000 schools, have gained their reputation 
as first choice with school men because they’re woven 
UP to a quality, not DOWN fo a price. The true economy 
of long wear is accomplished by triple twisted two-ply 
yarns, double thread weave, heavy woven corded tape 
edges . . . they’re good for 350 to 500 launderings! 
And ... there’s the added economy of McArthur’s free 
towel repair service. Write today for complete informa- 
tion to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 


McARTHUL, 














RECREATION 


magazine 





REPORTS recreation activities, news 


DISCUSSES recreation philosophy 


GIVES new program ideas 


KEEPS the recreation worker 


up-to-date 


Enter your subscription NOW. 


Send for a sample copy to 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASS'‘N. | 


315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, N. Y. 
























Did You Know That --,| 


HE 29th annual observance of National Boys and Girls 
Week will be celebrated this year from April 30 to Ma 
7 in hundreds of communities throughout the United States 
and Canada. With the theme, “Building for Citizenship,” the 
program is designed to focus the attention of the public op 
the interests, activities, and problems of youth. It calls atten. 
tion to the organizations and program serving their needs, 
and seeks to arouse the interest of the entire community jp 
supporting measures to strengthen and insure the wholesome 
purposetul development of all boys and girls. Information 
about National Boys and Girls Week may be obtained free of 
charge from the National Boys and Girls Week Committee, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Room 950, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


* *k x 


HERE are only two Negro medical schools in the United 

States, Howard University in Washington, D. C., and Me. 
harry University at Nashville, and they graduate almost all 
the Negro doctors practicing today. 


* + * 


| esermgpcoamece to an article in the January 8 issue of Col- 

lier’s magazine, Dr. Bernhard Gottlieb of Baylor Univer- 
sity, Dallas, Texas, has developed an impregnation method 
of preventing dental decay which consists of treating the teeth 
with a variety of chemicals to wall off the tiny fissures in the 
enamel of the teeth which Dr. Gottlieb contends are the in- 
vasion roads for decay-producing bacteria. Staff scientists of 
the American Dental Association, however, have stated that 
there is inadequate clinical evidence either to prove or dis- 
prove the claims of Dr. Gottlieb, and that until this supporting 
evidence is substantial there is danger of encouraging false 
hope in the minds of the 90 percent of the nation’s population 
subject to tooth decay. 


x“ = @ 


HE Association for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation 

will hold its Third Annual Convention at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, May 18-21, 1949. More than 500 rep- 
resentatives from the nation’s Veterans Administration, Army, 
Navy, and civilian rehabilitation agencies will be present. For 
further details contact Mr. H. S. Wettstein, Corrective Therapy 
Section, VA Hospital, Bronx, New York. 


* 





- 


ROGRESS in medicine in the State of Michigan and the 

story of progress against the diseases of childhood is the 
theme of a mew sound motion picture “Lucky Junior” pro- 
duced for the Michigan State Medical Society, by the Jam 
Handy Organization, 1775 Broadway, New York. The picture 
stresses the importance of immunization and of the family 
doctor who understands and treats each of his little charges as 
an individual and not as just another unit of our modern system 
of mass production. For further information regarding this 
film the reader should communicate with Mr. Hugh W. Brenne- 
man, Michigan State Medical Society, 2020 Olds Tower Build- 
ing, Lansing 8, Michigan. 


~~ 


Child Growth 


(Continued from page 234) 





3. Muscular Development : 
a. The small muscles are developing. Manipulative skill 
is increasing. 
b. Muscular coordinations are good. The hand-eye co- 
ordinations are continuing to develop. 
. Posture may be poor, not even as good as during the 
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first year of school. The spindly type of body is most 
inclined to drop. In some cases, poor posture may be 






























































' symptomatic. Its presence may indicate a condition 
needing attention: chronic infection, fatigue, malnutri- 
tion, orthopedic difficulties, emotional maladjustment, etc. 
Girls 4. Organic Development : 
Be. a. The heart develops in size less rapidly than the body. 
” « Its work is increased. Damage to the heart is Prevented 
lic on during play because the skeletal muscles fatigue first. 
atten. Taxing the heart should be avoided by seeing that child- 
needs ren do not compete with those who are stronger or 
ity is more mature physically. 
some b. The lungs are not fully developed. 
nation c. At the end of this period the eyes function as well as 
ree of those of adults. Myopia (near-sightedness) may develop 
nittee around the age of 8 years. Many eye defects can be 
remedied by glasses. 
d. By the end of this period the child will have had many ; 
of the contagious diseases of childhood or will have In every field of sport in Profes- 
Jnited built up immunity to them. sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
| Me- e. Internal changes in glands and body structure are taking Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
st all place. There is a wide range in the beginning of sexual , sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
maturity. The period of rapid growth comes earlier for bdnchied ond wietid ene 
girls than for boys, but it lasts longer in boys. In boys, an ttntnnin Cth tenn 
the beginning of the puberty cycle occurs between 10-13 , ; F a 
Col- years of age and ends between 14-18% years of age. Equipment is raw = wih 
niver- In girls menstruation appears between the ages of 10-16, mark of quality and unvarying 
ethod with the average at 13 years. performance. 
teeth B. Characteristics 
“ Ps 1. The child of 8, 9, or 10 years is sturdy though long-legged 
ea and rangy in appearance. His health is usually good and he 
that has boundless energy. He seems hurried and untidy. He 


_& is prone to accidents. 

















ting 2. He now has a wider range of interests and a longer at- 
Sales tention span. His goals are immediate and consistency is 
lation demanded, as is individual justice. 

3. He is learning to cooperate better. He plays in self-made 
groups over a longer period. He is beginning to be inter- 
ested in teams and will abide by group decisions. 

‘ation 4. The child desires prestige and may seek it through size, 

New boasting, and rivalry. 

) rep- 5. The rhythmic sense is much improved. 

rmy, 6. Sex antagonism may be acute. Sex interest is not detailed. 

- For Sexual “modesty” appears. 

apy 7. The appetite is good. The child is interested in eating. 
There now are fewer food preferences and refusals. 

8. He is generally reliable about following instructions in 
household jobs. He can take care of his own room. 

1 the 9. He can take responsibility for his own clothing. He is now 
s the more aware of his personal hygiene. 

pro- C. Needs 

Jam 1. The child needs an assured position in a social group. 
cture Membership in a gang or secret club fills this need. At 
umily this period children need a certain amount of freedom in 
ate setting up their own standards and rules, yet strongly 
— desire understandi d sympathy from adults. Partici- 
this esire understanding and sympathy from adults. Partic 
vaste pation in family affairs is important. 


wild 2. There must be full opportunity to develop body control, 
strength, and endurance. The child of 8, 9, or 10 years 
needs activities involving use of the whole body: stunts, 
throwing and catching, running “it” games with their 
accompanying noise, etc. Seasonal play is important: kites, 
tops, marbles, etc. 
3. He needs organized games for team play. He is willing 
to practice in order to become adequate in skills for 
games. He gains self-confidence by excelling in some one 








R thing. 
skill 4. It is as important for children to learn good followership 
as it is for them to learn good leadership. 
co- 5. Encouragement to exercise creativity in rhythms should 
be given. 
the 6. Activities such as playing in caves and brooks, gathering 
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10. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


B. 


1. 


nuts, making campfires, are needed, Bicycles and skates 
are enjoyed. 


. The child should sleep about 11 hours. He usually does 


not get enough rest. A quiet period in the afternoon, not 
necessarily in bed, may prevent over-fatigue. 


. The child’s increased interest in foods provides a basis 


for better understanding of the seven basic foods in main- 
taining good health. 


. The teacher must see that pupils having visual or aural 


defects always maintain strategic positions in the class. 
Close supervision is required to assure properly adjusted 
furniture and to prevent slumping over desks. Creation 
of an awareness that good posture is comfortable posture 
is important. 


IV. Age 11, 12, and 13 Years 


A. Physical Growth and Development 
iF 


Skeletal Growth: 

a. This is a transitional period. 

b. During the “pubescent spurt” the rate of growth is 
very rapid. 

c. At 11 years, girls are usually taller and heavier than 
boys. Boys’. hands and feet appear to be oversized. 

Dentition : 

a. Permanent dentition of 28 teeth is completed by 13 or 
14 years. 

b. For those who need it, orthodontia will improve the 
appearance and prevent dental decay. The child needs 
guidance about accepting embarrassment and discomfort 
while wearing braces in order to achieve permanent 
correction. 

Muscular Development: 

a. Muscular growth is very rapid. Restlessness may be a 
concomitant. 

b. Poor control will ensue if the body framework and 
muscular development are out of proportion in their 
ratés of growth. 

c. Posture may be slovenly. Awkwardness is prevalent. 

Organic Development: 

a. The heart is not growing as rapidly as the body. 

b. The blood pressure may fall. The fatigue point in 
competitive games should be anticipated. More rest 
is needed. 

c. There are many minor illnesses of short duration. 

d. The puberty cycle is in progress. The reproductive 
organs are maturing rapidly. Secondary sex character- 
istics appear. Many girls are embarrassed by the de- 
velopment of breasts and hips. The period of changing 
voice and initial hair growths is equally embarrassing 
to boys. 


Characteristics 


Children of 11, 12, or 13 years are strongly individual. 
They differ widely in physical maturity and in tempera- 
ment. 


. Some children may display overweight, slow movements, 


and placidity. Others may display drooping posture, fa- 
tigue, alternating alertness and irritability. 


. The increase in size and strength of muscles leads to 


greater interest in outdoor activities. 

Competition is keen. There is respect for good sports- 
manship. More highly organized team games are desired. 
There is a willingness to submerge personal ego for the 
good of the team or group. The unskilled child is self- 
conscious about undertaking new activities. 


. Some children may initiate too many activities and go 


beyond the fatigue point. Resultant chronic tension may 
cause strained relationships. Girls tire more readily than 
boys. 


. There is a shift to own-age codes. Prestige is more im- 


portant than adult approval. The gang interest is changing 
to interest in one or two “best” friends. 


. Interest in money-making activities may lead some to 


work during after-school playtime. 









8. 


There is a strong interest in sex. These children may be 
emotional about bodily changes. Sex-consciousness May 
cause self-consciousness and shyness with the opposite 
sex. Teasing may denote sex attraction. 


. A ravenous but capricious appetite may be noted. 
. The child may be over-anxious about his own health, 


He appreciates first aid and can give it. To a certain 
extent he can appreciate group health problems. 


C. Needs 


E. 


NO 


on 


oo 


2. 


% 


4. 


There must be careful supervision in order that children 
of these ages may choose games proportionate to their 
strength and appropriate for their developmental needs, 


. Skill is essential for successful group participation. The 


child is willing to practice skills in order to gain pro 
ficiency, but needs informed guidance. 


. Games of increased organization such as softball, kick 


ball, modified soccer, etc., are needed. The sedentary or 
self-productive child may need encouragement to play 
outdoors. Differentiation of activities for boys and girls 
may begin at these ages. 


. Special provision must be made for the child who is 


reaching his literate capacity and may be able to gain 
his chief satisfaction from muscular activities. 


. It is as important for children to develop good spectator- 


ship as it is for them to develop good sportsmanship. 


. More mature interests must be met by more mature pro- 


grams. There must be opportunity for many types of 
social contacts. Club programs, church groups, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, YWCA, YMCA, Campfire Girls, and camp- 
ing, etc., fill the need for guidance. 


. Provision must be made for a growing interest in social 


dancing. 


. The rest needs are about 10 hours or longer. 
. The child’s increasing desire to improve his personal 


appearance provides excellent opportunity to remedy hab- 
itual postural defects and to establish a balanced diet. 


Vv. Age 14, 15, and 16 Years 


A. Physical Growth and Development 
Z. 


Skeletal Growth: 

a. The girls are about 2 years ahead of the boys at this age. 

b. Some girls reach adult height at about the age of 14 
years. Others continue to grow for several years. Some 
boys attain adult height at about the age of 16 years. 
Others continue their growth to the age of 20 or later. 

c. Bone growth is completed with sexual maturity. 

d. The face and body are now attaining adult contours. 

Dentition: . 

a. A few children cut third molars (wisdom teeth) at the 
end of this period, but this is usually deferred for a 
number ‘of years. ‘ 

b. Dental correction continues to be one of the greatest 
needs of childhood. 

Muscular Development : 

a. The awkward age is ending. There is improvement in 
coordination. 

b. The muscles of boys become hard and firm. The muscles 
of girls remain softer. 

c. Posture is improving. Control and grace are displayed, 
especially by those who have participated in rhythmic 
activities such as dancing, swimming, and sports. | 

Organic Development : 

a. The heart increases greatly in size. Boys and girls 
should avoid strenuous competitive sports since the 
heart and arteries may be out of proportion. 

b. The puberty cycle is completed in the majority of cases. 

c. There may be a period of glandular instability with 
fluctuations in energy level. Ailments of this age may, 
include headache, nosebleed, “nervousness,” palpitation, 
and acne, 

d. The prevalence of active tuberculosis increases in the 
teen-age. 
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B. Characteristics 


_ 


The child of 14, 15, or 16 may have reached physiological 
adulthood, but lacks its experiences. He may exhibit a 
“know-it-all” attitude. He is intensely emotional. He is 
seeking his own place in the life around him. There may 
be emotional instability while striving to understand social 


relationships. 


The desire to conform to standards of the age-group is 


stronger than the response to adult guidance. Many re- 
spond more readily to the influence of the teacher than of 


the parent. 


During adolescence there may be close attachment to 


and almost unlimited admiration of some adult whom he 
considers to be outstanding. 


_ All can compete in games requiring higher skills, Groups 


evolve according to physical maturation and interests. 


. Boys like to be thought big, strong, and healthy. Girls 


desire prettiness. In both sexes there is an interest in 
and emphasis on physical attractiveness and good groom- 
ing. However, because of a strong desire for uniformity, 
studied oddities in dress may be followed by all for some 
time. 


. Wage-earning is desired by many. 


Sexual manifestations may cause self-consciousness. Be- 
cause of differences in maturity of the sexes at this level, 
girls are more interested in boys than boys are in girls. 
Many lack adequate sex information and guidance. Sexual 
delinquency may be caused by a feeling of non-belonging 
in the home and the desire for other ties. 


. The appetite is enormous at this age, yet there is a 


tendency toward an inadequate breakfast or none at all. 
Over-developed girls may become intrigued by “reducing” 
diets. 


. The child may be overconfident about assuming personal 


responsibility for maintaining good health. He has an 
understanding of the nature of disease. He readily uses 
first aid. He is interested in community health problems. 


C. Needs 


wn 


. Special 


. Children of 14, 15, or 16 need unobtrusive adult guidance 


that does not impinge upon their own feeling of being 
adults. A balance between security and freedom is needed. 


. Family solidarity as a retreat from the confusion of widen- 


ed horizons and more complex experiences is important. 


. Children of this age need worthy causes in the promul- 


gation of which they may utilize their excess emotions 
and energy. 


. Separate physical education programs for boys and girls 


should be planned since the difference in strength, matur- 
ity, and interest makes it difficult to organize activities 
beneficial to both. Boys follow youth sports. In addition 
to group games, girls like smaller group activities, to be 
carried on by two or more people. 

»rovision must be made for the child who is 
reaching liis literate capacity and may be able to gain his 
chief satisfactions from muscular activities. 


. Social dancing is a “must” at this level. 
. The teen-age child can profit by 10 hours of sleep, al- 
though he often wishes to observe only the 8-hour period 


of adults. 


. School and community must unite to plan with and for 


these young people a worthwhile after-school program. 
The place and the activities must be agreeable to them. 
Provision must be made for the child who desires creative, 
manipulative, or contemplative activities, as well as for 
those who wish more active recreation. «» 


Suggested Reading 

Gesell, Arnold, and Frances L. Ilg. The Child From Five to 
Ten. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 

LaSalle, Dorothy. Guidance of Children Through Physical 
Education, New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1946. 

University School, Ohio State University. How Children 
Develop. Adventures in Education, University School Series, 
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For Bouncing, Body-Building 

Sport, and Physical Education 

Appeal, It’s 
TRAMPOLINING 


Founded by NISSEN, Creator of 
America’s Original Standard 


TRAMPOLINE* 


Two Popular, Durable and Por- 
table Models for Indoor or Out- 
door Use, including Flashfold 
48-T. Write for FREE Literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Action 


SHIP'n SHORE 


Designed for freedom of form! Easy-to-wash 
lustrous Sanforized broadcloth in colorfast 
varsity shades. Sizes for all—short or tall. 
Specially priced at $2 and $3 for 


student budgets. Sold from coast to coast. 


@ Action-back pleats : 
@ Longer shirt tails | Clip this coupon for free style folder. 


@ Extra-full cut 


i Mail to Susquehanna Waist Co., Upland, Pa. 





@ Convertible collar I Name 











@ Unconditionally School 
washable | 
As advertised in | Address 
(i3 | City State 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
School of Science 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


offers two programs in PHYSI- 
CAL THERAPY, approved by 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, with technical courses given 
at the Children's, Massachusetts 
General, and Peter Bent Brio- 
ham hospitals: 
l. A four-and-a-half-year program leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science and the 


Diploma in Physical Therapy. For graduates 
of secondary schools. 





















2. A sixteen-month program leading to the Di- 
ploma in Physical Therapy. For graduates 
of approved colleges and schools of physi- 
cal education who meet the science re- 
quirements. 


Applications now being accepted for admission in 
September, 1949. For information apply to 


Director of Admission 
Simmons College 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 





























Wanted: 


Graduate Registered Occupational Thera- 





pists and trained Recreation Workers 





for assignment in Illinois State psychia- 






tric hosp'ta's; schools for mental defec- 





tives, children’s and correctional institu- 








tions. Civil Service positions, career serv- 








ice with opportunity for advancement— 








good salaries, excellent retirement and 








insurance plan. Maintenance available if 


desired. 




















Applicants may contact Miss Bertha E. 


Schlotter, Room 1500, 160 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 









































Number 3. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1946, 
Pryor, Helen B. As the Child Grows. New York: Silver 
Burdett Co., 1943. 





Teaching Archery 


(Continued from page 244) 


1. They may be used for orientation or as an intro. 
duction to the activity. 

2. They may be used as a demonstration film to illys. 
trate specific steps in shooting. If the film strip of 
slides are being used, it is possible to have the students 
actively participate in doing the fundamentals of shoot. 
ing as each slide is shown. 

3. They may be used for diagnosis of the students’ 
faults and their good points in shooting form. 

4. They may be used as a general review. 

5. They may be used to stimulate further interest, 

6. They may be used to test the students’ knowledge 
of subject matter. 

Each of the points mentioned above concerning the 
value of visual aids in the teaching of archery can be 
incorporated in a logical teaching progression as 
follows: 


1. Introduction—Films or slides of the fundamen- 
tals of shooting may be shown at the beginning of the 
unit to orient the student with the sport of archery, 
The fiim should be shown through without interruption 
to give the student a general over-view of the sport. 
A good introduction to arouse interest might be to 
show a film of the technique of an expert. Other aids 
that might be effective are exhibits, pictures, charts, 
photographs, and other aids. A discussion should fol- 
low the showing of the film or other visual aids. 


2. Demonstration—A motion picture showing speci- 
fic steps in thé fundamental techniques of shooting 
would be valuable. Inasmuch as archery does not 
involve as much motion as most other motor activities, 
slides, film strips, and the sound. slide film can be used 
effectively. 

After the pupils have learned to select the proper 
bows, arrows, and other equipment, and the names of 
the parts of the tackle have been presented, they are 
ready to learn to shoot. With very large classes, the 
students can be arranged in rows in standing position 
in front of the screen so that all may see. One slide at 
a time is then projected on the screen in a semi- 
darkened room. 

Each student is equipped with a bow and takes the 
correct stand as shown in the first slide, using the 
screen as the point where the target would normally be. 
As each slide is shown, the instructor gives a verbal 
explanation while the students simulate the picture on 
the screen. A series of slides might show (1) stringing 
and unstringing the bow, (2) proper stance in relation 
to the target, (3) correct position of the hand on the 
bow, (4) correct position oi the string hand, (5) posi- 
tion of the bow hand and arm at full draw, (6) position 
of the string hand and arm at full draw, (7) how to 
nock the arrow, and (8) how to draw arrows from the 
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target. a ; ; 
As each slide is shown and explained, the instructor 


checks each student and offers criticisms, and suggest- 
jons. AS much time is taken with each slide as is neces- 
sary. The student quickly learns the fundamentals of 
shooting except for actually drawing the arrow, aiming, 
and releasing. 

Since a verbal explanation of the direct and the 
indirect methods of aiming are not always clear to the 
student, a blackboard diagram would be helpful. A 
drawing made on a slide, a diagram from a book, or a 
cellophane slide may be projected on the screen to 
make the meaning more clear. 

Now the student is ready to go on the range. At this 
point a teacher demonstration will serve as a good 
review. 

3. Diagnosis—A diagnosis of the student’s good 
points and errors in performance can be made with a 
snapshot of the student in action. Teaching can be indi- 
vidualized by photographing the learner at various 
intervals and then projecting the film on the screen for 
the pupils’ observation very shortly thereafter so that 
she can see her mistakes and proceed to remedy them. 
The student can analyze and observe her own perform- 
ance as well as those of the other students. Slides are 
less expensive than the motion picture and many pic- 
tures can be taken at nominal cost. 

4. Review.—Slides, motion pictures, and other vis- 
ual aids can be shown later in the unit as a general 
review of the material covered. 

5. Stimulating Further Interest—One of the best 
incentives to create a desire on the part of the student 
to develop greater skill in archery is to bring an expert 
to the class so that they can see him in action. Also, the 
teacher may accompany the class to nearby archery 
meets to see good archers perform. If it is impossible 
to have champions present, the next best thing is to 
bring the expert to the class by means of the motion 
picture. The film may show the group the high degree 
of skill that is obtainable in archery, different methods 
of shooting, different types of shooting, trick shooting, 
history of archery and various types of bows and other 
equipment that may prove interesting. 


6. Testing.—Various types of slides may be used to 


test the student’s knowledge of archery. For example, 
a diagram of equipment marked with numbers pointing 
to the various parts of the bow may be used and the 
student instructed to name all of the parts. Pictures of 
archery faults taken from textbooks may be used in the 
opaque projector, and for each fault the student would 
be instructed to tell in which direction the arrow would 
be most likely to go. 

Audio-visual aids definitely have an important place 
in the field of physical education. Wherever a skill is 
involved, a demonstration is almost indispeasable. In 
teaching skills, teacher demonstration is perhaps the 
most widely used visual aid in our profession. Some- 
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THE NEW FENCING MASK 


Again Castello leads with the 

tinest in fencing equipment. 

The new mask is a masterpiece 

of craftsmanship. 

@ Chrome Plated, Beautifully 
Finished 

@ Permanent Rust Resistant 


@ Inside Dull Black Finish Relieves 
Eye Strain 


@ Non-tarnishing 


OLYMPIC QUALITY STAR! A TEAM! 
Castello has equipped U. S. oR RY oy pa Rae a 
and other nations with Olym- 


schedule a team for men, women or 
° : trained instructor is 
pic fencing equipment for 
many years. 


both. Where a 

unavailable, Castello’s recognized text- 
book on fencing can be used with ex- 
cellent results. 


See your local sporting goods dealer or write to 
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STANDARD FOR =: 
FENCING EQUIPMENT 
lowest price. 
@ Foils Dueling Swords, Sabres 
@ Uniforms and Apparel 
@ Masks and Accessories 
@ Electrical Equipment 


America's Oldest & Largest Manufacturer of Fencing Equipment 


(og -¥-5 8 aa Re Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


232 EAST 9TH STREET 


















DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 3, 1949 a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can pre- 
sent twenty-six hours of college credits in the bio- 
logical, physical and social sciences. Selected appli- 
cants having 90 hours of college credit and graduate 
nurses who can meet the above science requirement, 
may be accepted. Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 

For further information, address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Durham, North Carolina. 














GRANTLAND RICE’S 
Simplified SCORE GUIDES: 


For the Best Records in Sports 
Large Scoring Area—10” x 14” e Best Construction 


Stiff Back 

Spiral Bound 
* Baseball—75c & $1.50 
* Softball—75¢« & $1.50 








* Basketball — $1.50 RADIO and TELEVISION 
a BOX SCORE BOOK 


Sold by Leading 
Sporting Goods Stores or 


Send Money Order 
Dept. J-4 


WELLS PUBLISHING CO. e 
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TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 


This textbook by Helen I. Driver has been reprinted 
to fill the requests of teacher training institutions and 
physical education teachers and students. The price is 
now $2.50, postpaid. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TENNIS 


A wall chart, 18” by 24”, includes 18 sketches of stroke 
mechanics, court pos‘tions and strategy. Price $.50 a 
copy. 


Orders should be accompanied by check or money order made out 
to TENNIS FOR TEACHERS and addressed to Helen Driver, 
c/o Margaret Meyer, Frost Woods, Madison 4, Wisconsin. 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
SESSION — LOS ANGELES CAMPUS 


A Four-Weeks’ Intensive Study on the Guidance of 
Learning Activities in the PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Program will be offered—limited to men and women 
on the graduate level. This special workshop course 
for the first four weeks of the Summer Session—June 
20 to july 15—will be an examination of educational 
philosophy in its relation to physical education and the 
application of group work techniques to the solution of 
professional problems in the field. Tuition fee, $60. 
Outstanding staff. 


For Bulletins, address Summer Sessions 
office, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24. 




















times audio-visual niaterials can be used with profit 
and often they are indispensable in that they are more 
effective, accurate, and efficient than the teacher dem- 
onstration. The range of possibilities for the use of 
audio-visual aids in physical education is almost limit. 
less, and if these aids are used intelligently, they can 
greatly increase the effectiveness of our teaching, 


AVAILABLE FILMS 


Archery.—Sound slide film, Color or black and white. The 
film strip shows the history of archery, the steps in the tech- 
nique of shooting, and archery form. Recording discs accom- 
pany the film strip. At a nominal cost, small booklets may be 
obtained for each student for use as a review. Athletic Institute, 
209 South State Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Archery For Beginners—Silent, 16mm, 12 minutes. Black 
and white, $26.50; color, $52.50. Good for use in junior high 
school, senior high school, college, trade school, and with 
adult groups. 

The first part of the film shows the actual shooting tech- 
nique (with many close-ups) of Miss Ann Weber, 1940 
woman's champion, Mrs. Dorothy Jackson, 1940 runner-up 
and winner of many other high honors in archery. This film 
also shows the form of left- and right-handed champions, 
equipment, stance, nocking, aiming, draw and _ release, and 
removing arrows from the target. 

Rental agencies: 

1. Ball State Teachers College, Teaching Materials Service, 
Muncie, Indiana. 75c. 

2. University of Connecticut, Audio-Visual Aids Center, 
Storrs, Connecticut. $1.00. 

3. Indiana University, Extension Division, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Box 42, Bloomington, Indiana. $1.10, 

4. University of New Hampshire, Visual Education Service, 
Hewitt Hall, Durham, New Hampshire. 

5. United World Films, Inc., RCA Building, 30 Rockfeller 
Center, New York City, 20. (Bell and Howell Filmosound 
library, $1.50, and Castle Films, $3.00.) 

Archery With Larry Hughes.—Silent, 16mm, 7 minutes. 
Sale, $12.00; rental, 75c. The film offers a slow-motion study 
of shooting form. Close-up shots of shooting with heavy bow, 
technique of stringing, nocking, and drawing. Bailey Film 
Service, 1651 Cosmo Street, Hollywood 28, California. 

Archery Versus Golf—One reel. Sale, $25.00. An unusual 
duel on the golf links to determine whether an archer can 
shoot better than a professional golfer. Hoffberg productions, 
Inc., 620 9th Avenue, New York City 18. 

Bows and Arrows.—Silent and sound, 16mm. Sale, silent, 
$8.75; sound, $17.50. Good for junior high school, senior high 
school, college, and adult groups. The film shows tournament 
form, a game called roving, archery versus golf, and special 
tricks demonstrated by Russ Hoogerhyde. Official Films, Inc., 
25 West 45th Street, New York City, 19. 

Class In Archery.—Sound, 16mm, 9 minutes. Color, $75.00; 
black and white, $25.00. Howard Hill, nationally famous 
archery expert, presents an introductory lesson in archery 
efficiency. He offers valuable tips for improving bow and 
arrow competence. Courneya Hyde Production, 1566 North 
Gordon Street, Los Angeles 28, California. 

A Desert Adventure—Sound, 16mm, one reel. Hunting 
with bow and arrow in the Mojave Desert. Films Incorporated, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

Feathered Shafts.—Silent and sound, 16mm, one reel. Loan 
free. The film explains the production of bows and arrows, 
traces primitive Michigan archery, and illustrates archery 
target practice with deer-hunting sequences. Michigan Depart- 
ment of Conservation, Room 328, State Office Building, Lan- 
sing 13, Michigan. 

Follow the Arrow (Pete Smith specialty series).—Sound, 
l6mm, one reel. Good for junior high school, senior high 
school, and college groups. Excellent for use in physical educa- 
tion classes. Metro-Mayer-Goldwyn Production. A study of 
archery technique. Film available Only to schools. Teaching 
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Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York City, 18. 
It's Done With Arrows.—Color and sound, $75.00; black 
and white, $25.00, 7 minutes. A display of bow-and-arrow skill 
by Howard Hill. He shoots ping pong balls and coins out of 
the air and also performs other outstanding feats. Courneya 
Hyde Production, 1566 North Gordon Street, Los Angeles, 
ifornia. ; 
7 ae Champ.—One reel. Various archery stunts by the 
Wilhelm brothers. Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. R 7 . 
The Prowlers—One reel. How native Africans hunt with 
bows, arrows, and spears. Astor Picture Corporation, 30 West 
46th Street, New York City; Bell and Howell Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Ideal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago, Illinois. «» 
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Central District Convention 


(Continued from page 243) 


Speaker: (To be announced) 
12:15-1:45 p.m. States’ luncheon. 
Presiding: Garnet G. Stone, Denver Public Schools, Presi- 
dent, Colorado State Physical Education Association. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
2:00-3:15 P.M. 
Women’s Athletics 
Chairman: Catherine Lehye, University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Demonstrations: Proposed basketball rules changes, zone 
defenses in basketball; master lesson in archery or bad- 
minton. 


Public Schools 

Chairman: Miss Jane E, Harris, Sioux City Public Schools, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mr. Earl Johnson, Lincoln Public Schools, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Address: “Competitive Sports for Elementary and Junior 
High School Students,” Mr. Louis E. Means, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Discussion leaders: Mr. Merle R. Henre, Director of Health 
and Physical Education, Kansas City, Kansas; Mr. John 
A. Johnson, Associate Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Des Moines, Iowa; Miss Helen Newland, 
Director of Physical Education, Senior High School, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Report of Nominating Committee: Miss Maisie Hoyt, Den- 
ver, Colorado, Chairman; Mr. P. E. Michelson, Fargo, 
North Dakota; Mr. Fred F. Bifano, Davenport, Iowa. 


Health 
Chairman: Bernard E. Hughes, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 


Dance 
3:30-4:45 p.m. 


Chairman: Francis Dougherty, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 

Summarizer: Ella May Small, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley. 

Address: “The Seventh Veil,” Mr. Leslie Dae Lindon, Pro- 
fessor of English, Colorado State College of Education. 

Address: “The Creative Use of Dance in the Liberal Arts 
Program,” Nancy McKnight Hauser, MacAlester Col- 
lege, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Problems confronting a student. 


Therapeutics 
3:30-4:45 p.m. 


Chairman: Margaret G. Fox, State University of Iowa. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Mabel Randall, West High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Election of officers, 
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GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Coeducational 


A professional school offering B.S. and M.S. degrees in 
Health and Physical Education, Community Recreation, 
and Group Work Education and Administration. 


Large demand for George Williams graduates 


The first two years offer students curricula in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences and Pre-Professional. 


Summer School, 1949, at College Camp, Wisconsin— 
2 periods—July 5 to 16 and July 18 to 30. 


For further information write Admissions Counselor, George 
Williams College, 53rd and Drexel Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 














GYM MATS 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 


DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 


EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
cero QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 
INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL 


SPORTS? EQUIPMENT CO. 
362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS 
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Films on physical therapy and rehabilitation, posture, and 
crippled children. 


Recreation 
Chairman: Helen Olsen, High School, Bemidji, Minnesota. 
Motion Pictures: “Fitness is a Family Affair” and “Recrea- 
tion is a Community Program.” 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
5:30 p.m. Legislative Council dinner meeting. 
8:00 p.m. Dance concert in four parts. 
“Dance Suite,” Dance Group from Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, Gregory MacDougal, Director. 
“Thumb for Thespis,” Dance Group from Denver University. 
“Tetvato,”’ Dance ‘Group, Colorado State College of, Educa- 
tion, Greeley,~ Frances Dougherty, Director. 
“The Scarlet Letter,” Dance Group from Colorado Uni- 
versity, Boulder, Colorado, Charlotte Irey, Director. 
9:30 p.m. Square dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 9 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
9 :00-10:15 a.m. 
Presiding: Mr. Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 
11:00 a.m. Meeting of new Executive Committee. « 


Guidance Functions 


(Continued from page 239) 





be objectively observed. Unfortunately, and to the 
discredit of both physical education and guidance, this 
tremendously important information seldom gets into 
the student’s cumulative record to complete his per- 
sonality picture. We consider a “T” shirt and a pair 
of sneakers part of our technical equipment, but too 
often fail to consider a simple anecdotal behavior record 
of our students as part of the same. 

6. The interrelationship between physical, mental, 
and social aspects of development progress in children 
and the interweaving of their deviations is one of the 
astounding results of more recent research. Motor skill, 
for example, plays an important role in the social de- 
velopment of children. A child’s social contacts with 
other personalities are to a large extent made by way 
of common motor activities. Likewise, a child’s motor 
development will have an important bearing upon emo- 
tional features of his behavior. The unskilled child on 
the playground will have occasion to be insecure, fear- 
ful, or angry in the face of obstacles or threat, while 
his more skilled classmate will handle the situation 
quite unemotionally. Stover* found a valid relationship 
between game skills and social acceptability in sec- 
ondary school boys. 

Van Dalen® found that in a study of 348 boys from 
12 to 16 years, boys with a high strength index and 
physical fitness index exceeded by a minimum of five 
times the boys of the low S.I. and P.F.I. group 
the frequency of active play participation and in ac- 
tivities requiring muscular strength and big-muscle 
activity. 



















4 William Stover. The relationship between physical achieve- 
ment and social acceptability in junior high school boys. 
Unpublished master’s thesis, Ohio State University, 1936. 

5D. B. Van Dalen, “A Differential Analysis of the Play of 
Adolescent Boys,’”’ Journal of Educational Research, pp. 204-213 
(Nov., 1937). 
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Last year J. J. Erwee® found, even at the adult level, 
a statistically reliable and positive relationship between 
employee participation in the sports activities of the 
recreation program in a large industrial plant and the 
merit ratings of supervisors. These merit ratings were 
based on aspects of dependability, accuracy, efficiency, 
safety, and social adjustment. 

Motor activity, play, games, and sports help youth 
and adults to build competencies other than motor 
skills and physical health. They leave a residue of go. 
cial and emotional adjustment and hence a changed 
personality. 

Practically all clinicians and mental hygienists agree 
that failure on the part of the child to enter into normal 
social play activities is a symptom of valuable clinical 
significance. Data from the playground, the athletic 
field, and the gymnasium must somehow find their way 
into the cumulative guidance record if we intend to 
understand the individual as a total personality. 


V. Wuy Have A CUMULATIVE RECORD? 

There are many reasons for having a cumulative ree. 
ord, but the foliowing two seem most important: 

1. Cumulative records enable all teachers to bene. 
fit by information which others have accumulated re. 
garding a pupil. 

2. The “glance value” of a good cumulative record 
of the graphic type is important, for it gives a general 
picture of the individual immediately, indicating 
strengths and weaknesses and general trends of de- 
velopment. Thus the major trends of development 
stand out clearly and one sees the interrelationships 
among the separate items. 


VI.) Wuat THE TEACHER OF PHysICcAL Epucatioy 
CAN CONTRIBUTE TO THE CUMULATIVE 
GUIDANCE REcoRD 
1. Physical and Health Status —Under this generic 
heading, and assuming that a complete health examina- 
tion is given, we cannot fail to consider the following 

minima : 

a. The Classification Index such as McCloy’s 
which uses (20 x age) + (6x height) + weight as 
a formula. This gives us an indication of the student's 
structure and maturity. The reason is that a boy’s aé- 
justment and image of himself as a personality is a 
function of his physical condition or status. The boy 
who is small and weak for his age may or may not have 
adjustment problems in the social group depending 
upon whether he is ridiculed or censured in situations 
where strength, size, and skill are held in high esteem. 
There is also some clue to nutritional status. 

b. The Athletic Fitness Index (McCloy) in its 
short form: right grip + left grip + 2 (chinning 
strength) + dipping strength—3 (weight). The chin- 
ning and dipping strength formulas allow for body 
structure. If no horizontal bar is available, Indiana 
Motor Fitness Index Number III may be used. This 


6J. J. Erwee, The relation of industrial recreation to cer 
tain evidences of personnel morale. Unpublished master’s 
thesis, Purdue University, 1948. 
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mp. 
td The self-expressive’ tendencies are those overt 
and dynamic expressions which indicate an individual’s 
degree of interest and effort as well as his degree of 
skill. This calls for a simple record of participation in 
yarious sports and events and an evaluation of the de- 
sree of skill in these. We have no reliable tests for 
total-game skill that are not too cumbersome. The 
author has found that, in analyzing with boys and 
girls the factors which make a skiliful player, the 
se of a rating scale and a final index representing the 
composite judgments of the group is exceedingly ac- 
curate. Even the simple device of giving out class lists 
and asking the individual members to rank their class- 
mates in terms of skill is a valuable device. They, of 
course, must discuss the skill factors first and be cau- 
tioned not to be influenced by how they feel toward the 
person because of factors which have nothing to do 
with his skill. 

2. Social Status and Social Values—rThe study and 
use of sociometrics has to do with the patterned rela- 
tionships between members of groups. What can we, 
as teachers, do to understand and adjust those cur- 
rents of influence that unite or separate the individual 
members of any group? 

When we cease to have youngsters choose sides and 
the last few little unwanted ‘‘dubs” are not embarras- 


singly left standing alone, unwanted by both sides, we 


are employing our understanding of sociometrics. 


The physical education teacher has unique opportuni- 
ties to study boys and girls as interactive social beings. 
On the playing field and the gymnasium we recognize 
that each boy or girl represents a somewhat different 
social-stimulus value to various members of the group. 
The student’s place in the group is determined by the 
presence or absence of those aspects of personality 
which young people consider desirable in each other. 
At the junior high school level, for example, we know 
that skill in games, daring, good physique, physical 
strength, social ease in heterosexual situations, and en- 
thusiasm, are some of the most important factors in 
decreasing the social distance among junior high 
school boys and, therefore, in increasing social ac- 
ceptance. The State of Ohio’ publishes a social ac- 
ceptance test which is exceedingly valuable, but the 
writer has used a simpler device called a personal-dis- 
tance ballot, on which are mimeographed the class lists. 
In explanation, the question of personal-distance is 
discussed and the possible reasons why we prefer to 
spend a lot of time with some people who are our very 
best friends, whereas others we prefer to keep at vary- 
ing distances depending on “how we feel toward 
them.” They then check each of their classmates in one 
of seven .columns with the following headings: “Into 
my family as a brother,” “As a ‘pal’ or ‘chum,’ ” “As 
a member of my ‘gang’ or club,” “As my ‘next-door 
neighbor,’ ” “Into my school,” “Into my class at school,” 





7 Ohio Social Acceptance Scale: Ohio Scholarship Test. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: State Department of Education, 1948. 
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TEELA-WOOKET SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 
June 28 through July 4 


An INTENSIVE TEACHER EDUCATION 
COURSE in HORSEMANSHIP ... under the 
direction of a staff of 
outstanding instruc- 
tors. AllaInclusive 
Rate: $47.50. Our 
stable of sixty horses 
includes three and 
five gated show 
horses, hunters and 
jumpers. 

A recognized IN- 
STRUCTOR’S' RAT- 
ING CERTIFICATE is 
awarded those who 
successfully com- 
plete the work. To 
many in the field of 
Physical Education, 
Recreation and Camping, this course is a dis- 
tinct asset. 

Adult Riding Camp....September 1 through 15 
For complete details write: Mr. and Mrs. C. A. 
Roys, 62 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


For folder on complete TEACHER EDUCATION COURSE in 
ARCHERY write: Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, Dir. Teela-Wooket 
Archery Camp, 450 W. 24th St., 16AJ, New York 11, N. Y, 









































































“Into my city.” Frequently children will, without in- 
struction, add another column headed, “Out of my 
city,” and consign some of their most obnoxious col- 
leagues to this column. 

3. Personality Assets and Liabilities. —Once you 
know the student’s status in the group, it is important 
to know what traits are responsible for this. Some have 
positive and some have negative “‘social-stimulus value.” 
After a class discussion of personality and personality 
“assets” and “liabilities” and an agreement that we 
all have both and that we should help one another to 
see our respective strengths and weaknesses, stu- 
dents then list what they think are the major person- 
ality assets and liabilities of each classmate. The re- 
sults form an excellent basis for helping students see 
themselves as they are and enable the counselor to 
point out difficulties without being personal. Further- 
more, the fact that there are usually some “assets” to 
which attention can be called, keeps the student from 
developing a defensive attitude. 

4. Student Purposes——Finally, the student’s long- 
range motives or purposes, his desires and ambitions, 
are important directional forces within him. We teach 
abilities without considering the purposes they achieve. 
Here a checklist of student purposes in physical educa- 
tion is helpful. If the students were asked, “What 
would you like most to get out of your physical edu- 
cation experiences?’ and a representative check list 
provided for reply, some interesting data would come 
to light. Some of these indicate adolescent “skill hun- 
ger” for all-round game skills, keeping healthy and 
well, having fun, developing strong muscles, growing, 
getting along with and understanding others, attaining 
social status and recognition and learning to work in 
a group having a common purpose. Our educational 
function is to modify and extend student purposes and 
inspire him to create new ones. Some brief record is 
necessary not only to observe data and interpret its 
significance, but also to keep the student informed of 
his developmental growth toward purposes he wishes 
to achieve. 


VII. SUMMARY 


1. Guidance, like health, character education, or 
democracy should permeate the entire school as an 
integral part of the educational process and not as an 
isolated accessory. 

2. Guidance has to do with the understanding and 
development of a human personality and not merely 
the supplying of bits of vocational information. 

3. Although the fullest cooperation of all teachers 
is the ultimate solution to the guidance problem, the 
task of coordinating effort and of collecting and sys- 
tematizing accurate information is the function of the 
guidance specialist. 

4. The physical education situation, largely because 
of the dynamic nature of its activities and their emo- 
tional content, is rich in potentialities for supplying 
data concerning the biological. social, and ethical aspects 


of guidance; therefore, it can contribute heavily to the 
cumulative record. What we need is to be better ob- 
servers ; to know what to look for ; to recognize it when 
we see it; and to develop simple but adequate instry. 
ments for recording the information. Finally, and mo 
important, is the intelligent interpretation and yg 
of the records in behalf of the student’s best develop. 
ment. 

5. When schools develop harmonious philosophies 
of guidance which permeate all activities of the schoo} 
and children are treated, not as learning machines, by 
as personalities, physical education should be able and 
willing to make its very important contribution. To do 
this, we must enlarge our scope of examination and 
observation to include mental and emotional factors, as 
well as the physical, social, and recreational. If we 
would function as guardians and developers of per. 
sonality, and at the time develop dancers, half-backs, 
and pitchers, we can do no less than this. w 


_ 





Southwest District Convention 


(Continued from page 237) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
10 :45-12 :30 Noon. 
Recreation 

Chairman: Miss Laura Herron, Phoenix College. 

Topic: “Curricula for Preparation of Recreation Personnel” 
Leaders: Frances McGill, University of New Mexico; Ruth 

Russell, University of Nevada. 
Resource Consultant: Sterling S. Winans. 


Health Education 

Chairman: Alma Nemir, M.D., University of Utah. 

“A Report from the New Mexico Health Council,” Mr. Glen 
Grisham, Council President. 

Panel: “Preparation of Health Teachers in Teacher Tr 
ing Institutions” 

Panel Leader: Mrs. Cecyl Havelin, Health _Education Con- 
sultant, State of California. 


Participants: Elaine Hendrixson, R.N., Director of Student 
Health Service, Arizona State College, Tempe; Dr. Cas- 
key Settle, New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, 


New Mexico. 


Teacher Education 


Chairman: .Neils P. Neilson, University of Utah, chairman 


of teacher education for Southwest District. 


Leader: John Sellwood, University of California at Los 


Angeles. 


Address: “A Professional Curriculum of Essentials for the 
Preparation of Elementary and Secondary Teachers,” 


William Meredith, University of Pennsylvania. 
Address: 


versity of Minnesota. 


Address: “Conclusions Drawn from the Thursday Afternoon 
Session on Dance,” Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern 


California. 


ALL-CONFERENCE “ROUND-UP” LUNCHEON 


12:00 Noon. 


Chairmen: 





“Upgrading Professional Education in Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation,” Carl Nordly, Uni- 


Bettse Phelps, North Phoenix High School, 
Chairman, Women’s Athletic Section, Southwest District; 


Lawrence Houston, Director of Physical and Health Edu- 
cation and Youth Services Branch, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Chairman, Men’s Athletic Section, Southwest 
District. 

Theme: “Activities for All” 
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Speaker: Dudley S. De Groot, West Virginia University, 


Morgantown. 
inal Announcements. . J 
wel program by “The Dons Club,” Phoenix, Arizona. 


PROGRAM PERSONNEL 
Conference Chairman: R. H. Lavik, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Arizona. a oN 
Conference Manager: Catherine Wilkinson, North Phoenix 
High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Associate Conference Manager: Loretta Brinegar, Phoenix 
Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Program Co-ordinator: Luell Weed, Stanford University, 
Stanford, California. 
Program Committee: Section Chairmen of the Southwest Dis- 
trict Executive Committee. sia 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 240) 





such circumstances has therefore suffered greatly. Fur- 
thermore, physical education has often depended on 
intercollegiate athletics for its budgetary requirements, 
and athletic directors in situations where this system 
exists have been quick to emphasize the fact that the 
profits from their endeavors were supporting other 
types of physical activities. Conditions such as these 
have made for academic insecurity for the athletic 
staff, a bad name budgetwise for the institution, pro- 
selyting of young men for the purpose of making ath- 
letic teams, and numerous other evils. 

For years the University of Denver had been in 
the clutches of one or a combination of the above men- 
tioned evils. In the spring of 1946 Dr. Edward J. Allen, 
Dean of Academic Administration, initiated a reform, 
and in cooperation with members of the Deans’ Coun- 
cil (a group made up of the deans of the several col- 
leges of the University) set in motion a reorganization 
plan. It should be pointed out that the University of 
Denver is'an urban institution occupying three cam- 
puses with an enrollment of 11,500 students, and it 
might be said to be a characteristic, privately endowed 
university. 

The crux of this plan is in administrative channel- 
ing.* This method of procedure serves to coordinate 
the entire division. The University of Denver has been 
using this method with astonishingly good results. 
Members of the various departments have the security 
and tenure that any other faculty members enjoy. 

Each department is presided over by a chairman, 
and in the departments of health education and athletics 
the title of “Director” is given to the individual occu- 
pying this position. In line with democratic adminis- 
tration all departments have complete autonomy and 
academic freedom. The function of chairman of the 
division is essentially that of coordinating the functions 
of the several departments. This is done by calling 
frequent meetings of the chairmen where various 
plans and ideas are examined, criticized, and evaluated. 

It should be said that there are many complicated 
problems, mostly residuum of the “dead hand of tra- 





*A chart showing the reorganization plan was submitted 
with the editorial but lack of space prevented its publication. 
Interested persons should write the author. 
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dition,” in such lines as “activity choice” types of 
physical education for both men and women, antiquated 
philosophy of health education, and the traditional con- 
cepts of winning athletic contests at all costs with little 
thought given to the educational concomitants that 
exist in this field. 

However, a backward look at our program over the 
past two years indicates that this is a step in the right 
direction and that progress has been made. Further- 
more, there is evidence that the entire division has a 
feeling of academic security, and is approaching the 
many difficult problems with the idea of cooperative 
effort. It is hoped that the future may abundantly 
sustain this more or less revolutionary approach to a 
very complicated  situation.—Granville B. 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Johnson, 
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Use of Squad Leaders 


(Continued from page 241) 





3.-Have you learned something? One hundred an- 
swered yes, nine said no and four did not answer. 

4. Have you improved in skills? Ninety-five an- 
swered yes, thirteen said no and five did not answer. 

5. Did you feel that in general your classmates wel- 
comed your assistance? Ninety-four answered yes, fif- 
teen said no, and four did not answer. 

6. Do you feel that you got more out of the course 
as a leader than you would have as a regular class 
member? One hundred and six answered yes and 
seven answered no. 

7. Do you have a better understanding of the funda- 
mental principles underlying physical education? One 
hundred and one answered yes and twelve said no. 


8. Check the activities you feel were especially liked. 


in your classes: 


Suspension Activities .........0..00.0000000.... 70 
Running and Flexibility 2.000000... 52 
ER aay tne Te aoe 50 
Ball Handling _................ eee ae) 49 


Pelialmiscaetaouadnt cee 40 

A few leaders mentioned only one activity. most of 
them listed two, and some listed three; therefore there 
is a discrepancy in total figures. 


Jumping and Balance 


9. Student leaders were then asked to rank the acti- 
vities in the order that they felt they best fitted into 
the program, with the results as expressed in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Activity Order of Selection Omitted in Selection 
rug 3 @ 5S tot t 2 3 4 5 Vat. 

3all Handling IZ. 30. 2) 32 32 112 1 1 
Suspension 

Activities 32 18 21 15 23 109 je ee ee 
Jumping and 

Balance 12 2 26 30 15 112 12 
Rhythms 30 20 16 15 27 168 i223 
Running and 

Flexibility 2? 36 26 17 9 110 rit © 3 
Total 113 113 110 109 106 003 4 7 


10. Would you like to see the ABC Program con- 





tinued every year? One hundred and three answered 
yes, seven said no, and three failed to answer, 

11. Of those who answered yes to the above ques. 
tion, seventy-one stated that they wanted the program 
to continue for the same length of time. Thirty-ty, 
recommended that it be carried for a full semester. 

12. If you are recommended as having completed the 
leaders’ work satisfactorily, do you plan to elect , 
course next semester in physical education anyway? 
Eighty-six said yes, and twenty-seven said no. The 
sports named were tennis, swimming, golf, badminton, 
and basketball, in that order. 

13. List any criticisms you have on the ABC Pro. 
gram. Some of the comments were. “Classes toy 
large,” “Went too fast,” “Leaders not given thorough 
enough training,” and “Leaders not given enough te. 
sponsibility.” 

14. List your suggestions for improvement. Some 
pertinent suggestions included a longer period of time 
for program, more emphasis on individual improve. 
ment, and making the gymnasium available for prac. 
tice. Many of these suggestions were reiterated by the 
staff. 

A questionnaire was also given to those who had 
been in the program but were not leaders with the fol- 
lowing results. 


1. Did you like the ABC Program? Three-hundred 
and seventy-five did and one hundred and _ seventeen 
did not. Eighty-seven percent of the students are rep- 
resented in the answers listed. 

2. List any criticisms you may have. Selected at ran- 
dom, some answered as follows: “Fun but it wore me 
out,” “Think the whole semester should be devoted to 
the ABC Program,” “More work in posture needed,” 
“Glad that competition was not the main purpose of the 
course,” “TI enjoyed the tests most,” “Everything was 
fine but I didn’t care for dancing,” “Having to take 
gym after dinner nearly wears me out,” “TI really have 
no criticism of this program; in fact, this is the first 
time in my life that I have ever liked physical educa- 
tion,” “Moved too slowly,” “It sometimes makes a 
girl who isn’t athletically inclined feel out of place.” 

3. List any suggestions for improvement. Some re- 
plies to this question were: “Not quite so strenuous,’ 
“More time on each skill even if it means elimination of 
some,” “The slower students should not be taught by 
leaders,” “More rhythms, less hanging.” “Make the 
program a whole semester or not at all.” “Test more 
frequently instead of just at the beginning and end,” 
“Leaders should be more than athletes,” “The students 
should choose some of the activities,” “Play indoor 
sames,” “Utilize part of the hour for individual prac- 
tice.” 

The results of the two questionnaires corroborate 
the well-known fact that there are many interests t0 
provide for in a college phvsical education program. 

Members of the phvsical education staff also evalu- 
ated the ABC Program upon its completion. All rec 
ognized the handicaps in snace, facilities, and time. 
Under such handicaps, a need was felt for a longer pe 

(Continued on page 292) 
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L.S. D. N. M. - - - 20,000 Plus 


L. S. D. N. M. means a Local-State-/istrict-National 
Member. 20, 000 PLUS represents our June "49 quota. 
Are you an L S.D.N.M.? If not, won’t you consider 


‘ becoming one today and do your part in helping our 


National Association achieve its 20,000 PLUS mem- 
bership goal. 

Our American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, composed of six district, 
forty-eight state, and fourteen affiliated organizations, 
is our National Professional Association. It is by far 
the largest department of the National Education 
Association. 

Why such growth in both membership and prestige ? 
Increasingly, professional workers believe our Associa- 
tion functions as a democratically administered organi- 
zation, publishes good and widely accepted periodicals 
and publications, possesses opportunities for coopera- 
tion with a large number of other national groups, 
and exerts a worthwhile influence on all phases of the 
American programs for health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

Our professional growth has been 
large degree because: 

1. We have a working Association. Every member 
in the allied areas of health, physical education, and 
recreation can find a place to contribute. At the nation- 
al level, for illustration, several hundred members are 
working on various projects. Multiply these projects 
by those undertaken at the local, state, and district 
levels and the number of contributors is staggering. 

2. We have a powerful Association. With power goes 
responsibility. Our power depends on members, financial 
resources, and the devoted service of thousands of 
leaders in local communities. Responsibility to children, 


achieved to a 
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general ob- 


youth, and adults is illustrated by our 
jectives: 

To awaken and promote a wide and intelligent 
interest ; 

b. To acquire and disseminate accurate information ; 

c. To provide such means of promotion as will secure 
adequate programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation. 

3. We have a democratic Association. Each member 
helps to elect the representatives who determine policies, 
choose officers, and plan budgets. Democratic leadership 
is welcomed and encouraged. The same democratic 
organization is found in our local, state, and district 
organizations. 

4. We have an independent Association. We are 
prepared to cooperate with all groups in American life 
without being subservient to any one of them.. Numer- 
ous projects completed in the past and others now in 
process exemplify independent but cooperative action. 

Truly, we have achieved a professional and united 
association. Although progress has been made, we have 
a long way to go. Many professional problems need 
investigation. An estimated forty thousand workers 
still are not members of our family group. These po- 
tential members must be approached. Increased moral, 
professional, and financial support must be secured 
in our association which has demonstrated a record of 
achievement, possesses such vast opportunities for 
service, and offers now the greatest challenge in its 
history. 

Are you planning to become an L.S.D.N.M. and be 
a part of the continuous effort to improve our National 
Association? The application for membership is printed 
for your convenience. Mail it today. 


. membership. Amount @............ 






















Use of Squad Leaders 
(Continued from page 290) 

riod of time in which to teach the material, which is the 
same suggestion made by many leaders and many stu- 
dents who were not leaders. If there had been space 
for each class to participate in more than one type of 
activity during each class period, students could have 
concentrated on their deficiencies. For example, a stu- 
dent who was skilled in running and dodging tech- 
niques should have had the opportunity to practice 
other activities when her group was assigned to run- 
ning. This student perhaps had no previous experi- 
ence on the ropes, rings, or ladder and the extra prac- 
tice in suspension activities was denied her because of 
lack of space and facilities. 

In evaluating the skills course with relation to a 
one-year requirement, the question was raised, “Did 
we accomplish our objectives in a one-year program?” 
The staff indicated that more than one year was nec- 
essary to’ build both general and sports skills, especially 
with classes meeting only twice a week. 

Staff members who instructed the leaders during the 
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program concurred in the opinion that written mate. 
rials are essential to enable leaders to teach one another 
thoroughly. Much was omitted when memory wa, 
relied upon. Leaders also often neglected or omitteq 
details which had been presented to them more than 
three or four days preceding the assisting period. 

As has been stated before, those who served as lead. 
ers during the ABC Program followed one of two 
courses upon completion of their terms of service: (1) 
election of activities in required classes, or (2) volun. 
tary individual participation in activities accompanied 
by monthly discussion sessions. As the result of dis. 
cussions, instructors who conducted the latter group 
decided that it would probably have been more satisfy. 
ing to hold regular activities once or twice a week for 
those who had been leaders. Competition on a highly 
skilled plane would have been a greater challenge for 
most of these students. 

From the results of the questionnaires, comments of 
students, and the judgment of the physical education 
staff, several general conclusions were drawn: 

1. A basic skills course should meet at least thirty 
class periods. 

2. A basic skills course has a more justifiable place 
in physical education programs having more than a 
one-year requirement. 

3. Leaders can be chosen adequately by subjective 
judgment of both students and staff if there is an op- 
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ortunity for individuals to know one another before 
such a choice is made. 

4. Instructional periods for leaders should precede 
the specific assisting period by not more than three or 
ss an be preferable to organize a highly skilled 
class and hold it regularly following leadership service 
instead of allowing leaders the privilege of electing in- 
dividual participation. 

6. A basic course for the inexperienced and unskilled 
student should precede all sports participation in a 
required program. | 

7 Students who are average or below average in 
motor skill generally like a basic course, as presented 
at the University of Michigan (approximately seventy- 
five percent). 

8. The highly skilled students in a heterogeneous 
group enjoy leadership and the supplementary honors 
it may entail. oe 
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The Folk Dance Federation 


(Continued from page 235) 





From month to month the organization grew. Each 
festival brought new enthusiasts. New groups were 
organized and new dances were added to the Federa- 
tion repertoire. By holding festivals in new territories, 
the movement grew gradually into a statewide organi- 
zation. In 1946 the southern part of the State of Cali- 


fornia, where a number of folk dance groups existed, , 


was organized into the Southern Section of the Folk 
Dance Federation of California. By 1948 the original 
ten groups had grown to about two hundred groups 
and the original 200 folk dancers, to about 20,000 
folk dancers. The loosely knit Federation of 1942 had 
developed into a well organized body. A Research 
Committee headed by Miss Lucille Czarnowski of the 
University of California, a teachers’ institute, a monthly 
magazine entitled Let’s Dance, a yearly publication of 
detailed dance description called Folk Dances From 
Near And Far, and numerous standing committees and 
officers such as the Festival Planning Committee, a 
Board of Regional Directors, a Publicity and Exten- 


‘ sion Committee, a historian, a Costume Research Com- 


mittee, etc., testify to this fact. 

Under the leadership of the president and other 
Federation officers, the Federation Council consisting of 
delegates from each member group holds a meeting 
prior to each monthly festival. At this Council meeting 
all business of the Federation is conducted, the various 
committees make their reports, and decisive actions are 
taken. Through the Council, a close contact is main- 
tained with all member groups, and, in turn, these 
groups are kept informed of Federation decisions and 
planned activities. Today folk dancing is recognized 
everywhere in California, in every community, every 
school and university, in every city recreation depart- 
ment, and by the recently formed State Recreation 
Commission as a very desirable cultural, social, and 
recreational activity. There is hardly a civic affair in the 
State of California in which the Federation is not asked 
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low-Bales and New Dance Group Company. 


WILLIAM BALES 
BEN BELITT 
VALERIE BETTIS 
JANE DUDLEY 
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Dance Techniques @ 


For further information, write to 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE - CONNECTICUT COLLEGE 
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to participate. While originally only monthly festivals 
were conducted by the Federation, there are now many 
regional festivals, institutes, and performances, so that 
especially during the summer months practically every 
weekend is scheduled for a lederation event. 

It was stated in the original by-laws that any non- 
commercial group regardless of color, creed, or .political 
affiliation was eligible to become a member of the 
organization. As a result of strict adherence to this 
policy, the members of the many folk dance clubs are 
people from all walks of life, of every age group, and 
they all have found in folk dancing a common ground. 

Of course folk dancing is not limited to California, 
but California has taken the lead in the federation 
movement. Californians have travelled over the country 
and people from other parts of the United States have 
travelled west to learn more about it. As a result, 
federations have been formed during the last few years 
in other states. Minnesota was the first state to follow 
California’s example when Dr. Ralph Piper of the 
University of Minnesota, after an extended stay in 
California, together with Morri Gelman, a folk dancer 
ffom Los Angeles, formed the Minnesota Federation. 
Washington formed the third statewide organization, 
and Oregon has followed suit recently. All these states 
have recognized the tremendous value represented 
the federation movement and ail are working closely 
together toward a common goal. In addition to these 
four states, other states have formed square dance 
associations which are similar in character. Such asso- 
ciations exist in Wisconsin, Oklahoma, Texas, Miss- 
ouri, and others. In a great number of states federa- 
tions are in the process of organization. 

Some of the states, especially in the eastern part of 
the United States, face different problems. There are 
a great many so-called ethnic or nationality groups, 


especially in Chicago and New York. These groups 
have carried on the tradition of their particular coyp, 
tries and object to having their dances done by the 
general public. These objections are understandable 
In many cases, however, many of the dancers of these 
nationality groups have come to recognize that ; 

fun to do the dances of other natiéns. At the Annual 
National Folk Festival at St. Louis, for instange 
dancers from everywhere in the United States, includ. 
ing many nationality groups dance together at the 
nightly after-performance parties, become acquainted 
with each other, and enjoy doing the dances of aj 
nations. There is no doubt that the forming of folk 
dance federations also helps the nationality groups, 
and it is hoped that these groups will all stand behing 
the federation movement and the value it presents, 

From a national standpoint the federation movement 
is only beginning. The goal will not be achieved unti 
every state of the union has established a statewide 
organization and until all of these federations haye 
joined together into a National Folk and Square Dance 
Association. But even here the goal reaches further, 
We have. been assured by UNESCO headquarters in 
Paris that the Music Council which will be formed 
under the auspices of UNESCO in 1950, will have 
international folk dance festivals as one of its activities, 
and it is absolutely feasible that sometime in the future 
folk dancing will become a most important factor in 
bringing people of all nations together on a common 
hasis. 

All of us who are in this folk dance movement, who 
have recognized its tremendous value, and who have 
the vision to see what can be achieved through it, will 
strive for this goal. This is a people’s movement; it is 
democracy in action and with the help and enthusiasm 
of every folk dancer, the goal can be achieved. © 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Tricks Every Boy Can Do. Joseph P. Todd. New York: Hart 
Publishing Co., 101 West 55th Street, 1948. 189 pages, $2.00. 
This book contains the kind of tricks boys from 9 to 16 can 

do without practice using materials that are usually found in 
every home. Each trick is explained in simple language by 
means ‘of easily followed diagrams. In addition to its useful- 
ness as a gift camp counselors and scout leaders should find 
it helpful in looking for material to entertain boys and girls. 

Teaching Progressions for the Swimming Instructor. Richard 
L. Brown. New York 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th Street, 1948. 160 pages, $3.00. 

The purpose of the author in writing this volume was to 
prepare a book for the swimming instructor based on the theory 
that many instructors can perform basic skills in swimming 
but experience difficulty in teaching because they cannot analyze 
these skills. More specifically the book is directed to the in- 
structor teaching a group of average people who are interested 
in improving their own skills for the sake of general water- 
manship rather than for competitive purposes. 

Ethics in Sex Conduct. Clarence Leuba. New York City 17: 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, 1948. 163 pages, 
$2.50. 

In this small volume the author, a parent and _ teacher, 
attempts to assist young people in developing standards for 
themselves in the sexual area. He acknowledges youth’s need 
for sex expression and recognizes the difficulty of finding 
satisfactory and approved outlets for it. He discusses various 
courses of action, giving reasons for and against them, and 
points out how ways, means, and circumstances are related to 
ultimate objectives. 


A Doctor Talks to Teen-Agers. William S. Sadler. St. Louis 
3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1948. 366 
pages, $4.00. 

This is the first of two books to be directed to the teen-age 
group and constitutes a psychiatrist’s advice to youth based up- 
on many years of personal experience. The volume is couched 
in language easily understood by the teen-ager. Topics include 
social and family relationships, emotional conflicts, the in- 
feriority complex, heredity, choosing a vocation. © 
Purchase, Care, and Repair of Athletic Equipment. Kenneth L. 

Meyer. St. Louis 1: Educational Publishers, Inc., 122 North 

Seventh Street, 1948. 157 pages, $3.50. 

This is the first textbook dealing exclusively with the han- 
dling of athletic equipment and was written to provide train- 
ing in equipment administration for athletic directors, physical 
education teachers, coaches, camp directors, recreation guid- 
ance leaders, and others who conduct all types of athletic 
programs. How, when, what, and where to buy are questions 
answered about all types of equipment. Systems for equipment 
inventory, marking, laundry, dry cleaning, storage, check-outs, 
and specialized care and repair are analyzed and administra- 
tive phases such as athletic budgets, sources of funds, and 
equipment safety are thoroughly discussed. 

Community Organization for Recreation. Gerald B. Fitzgerald. 
New York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th 
Street, 1948. 345 pages, $4.00. 

The purpose of this book is to point out some considerations 
that should be taken into account by those laymen and profes- 
sionals who have already or who intend to become active in 
the recreation affairs of a community. Full recognition is 
given to the fact that community organization is not limited 
to any specific type of public service or group need but the 
objectives and techniques of community coordination are dis- 
cussed as they may be applied to recreation. 
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Motivation in Health Education. 1947 Health Education Con- 
ference of the New York Academy of Medicine. Morning- 
side Heights, New York: Columbia University Press, 1948. 
53 pages, $1.00. 

Different forms of propaganda for health are presented 
here in a series of talks by physicians and by an anthropologist. 
Of interest to teachers, physicians, and social workers, these 
papers discuss in conversational yet scholarly vein the prob- 
lems of motivation—myths, history, and changing patterns to- 
day. 

Personal and Community Health. C. E. Turner, 8th ed. St. 
Louis 3: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 
1948. 548 pages, $4.00. 

This book is planned for the various college-level groups 
and the present edition reflects the continued teaching experi- 
ence of the writer and many other teachers who have used it. 
It seeks to present the essential, present-day knowledge of 
personal and community health within available time and 
space limitations and with enough anatomy, physiology, and 
other underlying sciences to clarify and support the health 
teaching. 


Special Publications - - - 


The following list shows the special publications of the 
AAHPER now available in the national office, 
(As of January, 1949) 
Adequate Standards for a Public School Health and 
Physical Education Program. 1946. 8 pp. 5¢ 
Bill of Rights for Childhood and Youth in Health 
Education, Physical Education, and Recreation, A. 


Official platform. 1942. 4pp. 5c 
Brain Injuries in Boxing. Franz Schuck. 1945. 12 pp. 5¢ 


*College Facilities for Physical Education, Health Edu- 
cation and Recreation. By participants in National 
Facilities Conference. 1947. 133 pp. $2.00 
*Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Physical and Health Recreation, A. (Public schools) 
3y participants in National Facilities Conference. 
1947. 125 pp. $1.50 
Health—an Essential of Freedom. 1948. 10 pp. =c 
Health and Physical Fitness for All American Children 


oC 


and Youth. 1946. 16 pp. 10c 
Health and Physical Education for the Atomic Age. 
1946. 8 pp. 5c 


Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in Small 
Schools. Department of Rural Education of the 
NEA and the AAHPER. 1949. 67 pp. 50c 
Interscholastic Athletic Standards for Boys. 1939. 8 pp. 10c 
Medical Science and Physical Education. Report of 
.England’s Research Board for the Correlation of 
Medical Science and Physical Education. 119 pp. 1947. 75c 
National Conference for Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation in Physical Education, Health Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. The Athletic Institute. 1948. 


40 pp. $1.00 
Needs of Children and Youth in Health Education, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, The. 1945. 8 pp. 5c 


*Of History and Its Method. Thomas Woody. 1947. 

28 pp. Reprinted from Journal of Experimental 

Education. 40c 
*Olympic Games, London. 1948. Official Souvenir. 176 pp. $1.10 

* Except for those publications starred, which are not sub- 

ject to any discount, all others are subject to the following 
discount on more than 1 copy of the same item. 2-9 copies— 
10%; 10-99 copies—25%; 100 or more 33-1/3%. Orders amount- 
ing to $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 





*Proceedings of Fifty-first Annual Convention, St. Louis. 
1946. 161 pp. 

Physical Education in Small Schools. Department of 
Rural Education of the NEA and the AAHPER. 
1949. 154 pp. 

Physicians and Schools. 
on the Cooperation of the Physician in the School 
Health and Physical Education Program. 1947. 32 pp. 

Public Relations Series No. 1: Together Let’s Build 
Good Public Relations! 1946. 4 pp. 

Public Relations Series No. 2: Use of the Radio in 
Public Relations. 1946. 4 pp. 

Recreation—An Essential Community Service. 
tion Platform. 1946. 4 pp. 

Recreation for Everybody. Reprinted from Survey 
Midmonthly. 1946. 16 pp. 

Role of Exercise in Physical Fitness, The. 
Statement. 1943. 8 pp. 

Safety Series, No. 1: The High School Principal and 
Safety. Joint Committee Project. 1947. 31 pp. 

Safety Series, No. 2: The Physical Education In- 
structor and Safety. Joint Committee Project. 
1947. 48 pp. 

School Health Resources—A Guide for Focusing School 
Efforts in Small Communities toward Health Edu- 


Recrea- 


Official 


$1.00 


$1.00 
Proceedings of the Conference 


25 
5e 
5c 
5c 


5c 
35¢ 


50c 


cation, Physical Education, and Recreation. 1947. 7 pp. 5c 


*Second Yearbook. Eastern District Association. 1948. 
203 pp. 

Symposium on the Processes of Rehabilitation. 
Council on Rehabilitation. 1944. 32 pp. 
Vocational Guidance Series, No. 1: Health Education 
as a Profession. 1946. 8 pp. 
Vocational Guidance Series, No. 2: 
tion—A Profession for Women. 1946. 6 pp. 
Vocational Guidance Series, No. 3: Physical Educa- 

tion—A Profession for Men. 1946. 6 pp. 
Vocational Guidance Series, No. 4: Recreation as a 
Profession. 1946. 6 pp. 

Vocational Guidance Series, No. 5: Counseling Form 
for Physical Education Instructors. 1946. 4 pp. 
Vocational Guidance Series, No. 6: Physical Education 
Counseling Form for Prospective Major Students. 

1946. 4 pp. 


National 
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Research Quarterly Abstracts - - - 


By Hyman Krakower 
City College, New York City 


Anderson, T., “The Use of the Motor Quotient in Assigning 
Relative Grades in Physical Education,” Research Quarterly, 


19:4 (December, 1948). 


The purposes of this study were to investigate the use of the 
motor quotient in assigning grades in terms of achievement 
relative to existing motor ability plus ability to learn motor 
skills, and to determine the significance of effort upon these 


grades. 


Assumption is made that the motor quotient is a 


reasonably accurate measure of general motor capacity rela- 


tive to size and maturity. 


The subjects, 300 high school girls, were given numerical 
grades on a series of sports achievement activities, and ratings 


on effort, as well as a test of general motor capacity. 


The in- 


vestigator was able to predict the original grade fairly well 


from the motor quotient and effort ratings. 
lationship was found between motor quotient and effort. 


Very little re- 


On 


the basis of multiple correlations, done by the author, it is 
probable that the relative grade can become a satisfactory 


grading device. 


Williams, R. H., “An Evaluation of Policies and Standards for 


Student Health Service Programs,” 
19:4 (December, 1948). 


Research Quarterly, 


The purpose of the evaluation of these policies is to present 
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a statement of the consensus concerning student heal 
programs. The author presents the summary of 
ceived from 160 jurors. 

Brace, D. K., “Motor Learning of Feeble-Minded Girl” 
Research Quarterly 19:4 (December, 1948). 1 
The investigator feels that a study of motor learning of 

feeble-minded girls has significance in relation to possible con 
tributions to our knowledge of motor learning. Studies have 
shown that in a normal homogeneous population the Correlation 
between motor learning and intelligence is about zero, and that 
that between physical fitness and performance tests and intelli. 
gence is about zero. 

The data in this study were obtained by testing 50 girls 
at a state institution. Intelligence quotients were obtained and 
a series of tests of motor learning and other Standardize 
tests of motor and athletic ability were given. Some of the 
results indicate a higher relationship between intelligence ang 
skills in the feeble-minded group than in the “normal” ST oup 
As indicated by the author, one explanation may be that, in 
groups of low intelligence, slight differences in intelligeng 
may have significant effect upon ability to learn and to per- 
form gross bodily motor skills. 


Morehouse, L. E., and A. D. Aloia, “Change in Certification 
Requirements of Physical Education Teachers in 13 States 
Since 1942,” Research Quarterly, 19:4 (December, 1948), 
A previous study was made in 1942. This is a survey gf 

present certification requirements, indicating the changes mage 

Hewitt, J’ E.. “Swimming Achievement Scale Scores for Cok 
lege Men,” Research Quarterly, 19:4 (December, 1948), 
A series of tests was given for purposes of classification 

of pupils into homogeneous groups, thus enhancing teaching 
efficiency, and final grading, the objective tests showing degre 
of individual advancement. The tests cover underwater swim, 
endurance swim, 25-yard sprint swim (crawl-breast-back), 
50-yard sprint swim (crawl-breast-back), 
relaxation (elementary back-side-breast). 

Larson, L. A., “A Note on Scaling Some Measures of Cir 
culation and Respiration,’ Research Quarterly, 19:4 (De 
cember, 1948). 

The purpose of this study was to prepare statistical scale 
for certain selected circulatory-respiratory items which hay) 
resulted from a factor analysis study. The scales are based om 
the six-sigma statistical range with divisions into five cate 
gories of 1.2 sigma each. The qualitative descriptions } 
been made according to conventional physiology (acceptamti 
of the biological normal curve). The value of the scales 
not lost as the standard scores may be used without qualitati 
description. Combinations of variables may be used for 
search and ‘individual or group description. i 
Morris, C. B., “The Measurement of the Strength of Must 

Relative to the Cross Section,” Research Quarterly, % 

(December, 1948). q 

The purpose of this study was to measure the strength 
muscles per square centimeter of cross section. The m 
used were the flexors and extensors of the forearms and of 
lower legs of twelve men and twelve women college stude 
It is suggested that 10 kilograms for men and 7.5 kilog 
for women be taken as the average strength figures. 

Brown, S. H., and L. Messersmith, “An Experiment in Teag 
ing Tumbling With and Without Motion Pictures,” Rese 
Quarterly, 19:4 (December, 1948). 

This study was different from most studies of this type 
that, in addition to showing motion pictures of exempl 
tumblers in action to the experimental group, movies 
also made of the experimental group performing the more di 
cult tumbling events. These pictures were later shown to 
group, thus providing an opportunity for the students to 
themselves in action. 

Two college freshman tumbling classes were chosen for 
study. One of the two was a control class. As far as possil™ 
the two instructional units were identical, with the one varial 
consisting of the showing and the taking of motion picture 
The group receiving this added incentive made a little mot 
progress, but the superiority was not statistically significant 
The authors indicate that further study is necessary. 
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